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Substitute: apple pie for strudel 


lea DAY is full of interest and ex- 
citement,” said Thomas P. Turn- 
bull, District Manager of our Dallas 
office. “And it’s been that way since 
I started with American Express in 
Heidelberg, Germany, in 1950. That’s 
because people depend on us for sym- 
pathetic understanding as well as for 
solving their travel problems. 

“For instance, one day a young 
man walked into my office in Heidel- 
berg. ‘I guess you'll think I’m crazy,’ 
he said, ‘but I was feeling homesick and 
I saw the American Express sign out- 
side. I thought maybe you wouldn’t 
mind if I just came in and said hello.’ 
He was a nice boy. We talked and 


somehow got around to American 
food and particularly apple pie. I sup- 
pose I was hungry for some, too, be- 
cause I called an American friend of 
mine and his wife baked us the best 
apple pie you ever tasted. We both had 
two pieces.” 

Tom Turnbull’s story is typical of 
the many you might hear from the men 
of American Express. No matter 
where people are, when they see the 
American Express sign, they feel a 
little closer to home. Tom’s sympath- 
etic and helpful attitude, and his real 
interest in people are just two of the 
reasons why he’s earned so many 
friends both here and abroad. 


American Express Company 


There are more men just like Tom 
Turnbull in American Express’ 400 
world-wide offices. Why not let them 
serve your customers by arranging 
prompt, courteous banking services, 
planning trips, and all the many de- 
tails of travel? They help, too, by assur- 
ing your customers of prompt refund 
on lost or stolen American Express 
Travelers Cheques. People know they 
can count on the men of American 
Express. They know languages, cus- 
toms, and people everywhere intimately. 
In short, these men of American 
Express provide your customers with 
home-town service away from home 
. all over the world. 


¢ a ued 
AMERICAN 
tAPREOS 


Thomas P. Turnbull, District Manager, American Express, Dallas, Texas. 





Good earnings for the telephone company have 


a way of being good for the customer, too 


Everybody has problems. One of ours is 
the rather widespread belief that the sure 


way to low telephone rates is to keep the ° 


company’s earnings as low as possible. 


Attractive as this may seem at the mo- 
ment, it has distinct hazards for the tele- 
phone user. Handcuffing the company limits 
progress and long-range economies, and will 
lead to poorer service at a higher price than 
the customer would otherwise have to pay. 


This fact is receiving increasing recogni- 
tion by the commissions which regulate tele- 
phone rates and earnings. But it is not 
something that concerns the commissions 
alone. It needs your understanding, too. 


Regulation can only work best in the inter- 
est of all when it is free to act in the interest 
of all on the basis of economic facts. 


Authorizing good earnings for the tele- 
phone company requires wisdom and fore- 
sight and sometimes calls for a high degree 
of political courage. Such action, however, 
in the long run will return the greatest value 
to the public. 


Fortunately, from the standpoint of the 
individual telephone user, our increased rate 
needs, where required, are small. ‘They usu- 
ally come to not more than a few cents a day 
on the average customer’s bill. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 



















From Where We Sit... . 


An Invitation to Bureaucracy 


The health of a democratic society may be measured by the quality 


HE CONSIDERABLE amount of talk we're hearing 
these days about the inevitability of a new infla- 
tionary binge poses a triple threat: 


1. It is measurably adds to the probability that the 
binge will actually come to pass. 

2. If and when that happens, it will be found to have 
greatly intensified the demand-pull component of the 
inflationary cycle. It will also be found to have added 
commensurately to the conditions of imbalance that will 
sooner or later have to be washed up in a period of 
economic adjustment. Whether that adjustment will 
take the form of a recession, a depression, or a panic, will 
depend on the extent to which we depart from reality in 
our appraisal of the actual situation with reference to 
specific segments of our economy and the economy as a 
whole. 

3. The more firmly we become convinced of the in- 
evitability of increased inflation, the more strongly our 
lawmakers will be urged to enact legislative panaceas 
the ultimate effect of which is sure to be precisely the 
opposite of that desired. We are hearing with increasing 
frequency reports to the effect that serious considera- 
tion is being given to an attempt to revive selective 
controls of consumer and other forms of credit; and back 
in the distance are faint but distinctly discernible 
rumblings portending the ultimate enactment of standby 
rent and price control legislation. 

The end result of any selectively restrictive legisla- 
tion will be an accumulation of demand backed by pur- 
chasing power that will exert constantly increasing pres- 
sure on the bonds by which it is sought to restrain 
it, and one of two things will happen: 1) either that 
demand will break through and make itself felt in the 
market with the result that we’ll be taken through a 
boom and bust sequence and back to a condition of eco- 
nomic equilibrium; or 2) the resulting pressures will be 
contained by ever more rigorous controls, the administra- 
tion of which will require an increasingly strong and 
ruthless bureaucracy. 


Denied freedom to assert themselves in one direction, 
these forces will inevitably break through in another. 
Failing to accomplish their destined function of bring- 
ing supply and demand factors into balance, they will 
force such changes in our social and governmental struc- 
tures as will make it possible for the economy to pro- 
ceed in a condition of imbalance. 


Looming up less conspicuously but still a little hope- 
fully is the possibility that instead of following either 
of the courses just indicated, we will do the sensible 
thing and so manage our affairs that it will be unneces- 
sary to fit our economy into a straight jacket. Each of 
us can make his own contribution to that end. For, as 
stated by former ABA President Welman in the course of 
his recent Chicago address, ‘‘All of us can make a greater 
contribution to the future of America by telling people 
how to prevent inflation than by encouraging them to 
believe they can live with it.” 
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of functions performed by private citizens.—ALexIs DE TOCQUEVILLE 


Most appropriate to this discussion is a further 
reference to an editorial entitled ‘‘Economic Ends and 
Means,” which appeared in the March, 1956 issue of 
The Guaranty Survey, published by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, and was reproduced in full in 
BANKERS MONTHLY for April of that year. It concludes: 

“The evils, contradictions and absurdities of the 
‘welfare state’ are, in the final analysis, the results of 
narrow and superficial economic thinking—thinking that 
concerns itself with a single, seemingly desirable end 
and not with the innumerable effects that flow from the 
means adopted toward that end. The proper aim of 
economic life is an over-all aim: the use of limited 
human and material resources in such a way as to serve 
most effectively the needs and desires of all the people. 

“This aim tends to be achieved automaticaily in a re- 
gime of free markets where the people’s needs and desires 
can express themselves in price offers to which producers 
are forced by economic necessity to conform. When po- 
litical authority, even with the best of intentions, inter- 
feres with this self-regulating flow of goods and ser- 
vices, it sets up chains of cause and effect which it can 
neither foresee nor control except by constantly widen- 
ing its authority. The final outcome is a regimented 
society from which all objective and valid guides to 
human effort have vanished, along with human freedom.’* 

That, we believe, is a completely valid statement. 
We’re going to govern ourselves with some degree of in- 
telligence and integrity; or by manifesting a disregard 
amounting to contempt for sound economic principles 
and considerations of fairness and self-respect, we’re 
going to drift into a state of affairs in which those con- 
siderations will count for less and less in the counsels of 
government. 

To be very trite about it, we have.arrived at a fork 
in the road upon which we were set by our founding 
fathers. It isn’t a crossroad this time, but a fork; and 
we’re making a choice between the course that will as- 
sure to us the continued enjoyment of our fine heritage 
of freedoms, and one that will lead to their eventual de- 
struction. The decision is ours and there’s still time, 
but it is steadily growing shorter. 


By every word and act that gives expression to a 
belief that inflation is inexorably on the march, we lend 
strength to the forces of bureaucracy. The need of the 
hour is for a denial of that belief, backed by policies 
and programs that are deliberately designed to combat 
this greatest menace to our freedom. 


Editor 
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about distributing large blocks of stock—and you may hear the name 


Merrill Lynch. 
Why? 
Because this firm has an international network of 125 offices 
linked by more than 100,000 miles of private wire . . . 


Because we've staffed those offices with 1600 account execu- 
tives... 


Because these account executives are just a phone call away from 
hundreds of thousands of prospective buyers . . . 

Because a steadily growing number of companies are coming to 
us for effective distribution of sizable blocks of securities. 


Here, for example, are some representative distributions in which we 
participated during the first half of this year, together with the number of 
shares sold wholly through our own organization. 


Number of 
Number States in 
of Shares Number which We 


NAME OF COMMON STOCKS | WeSeld of Buyers Sold lane 


ACF-Wraictey Stores, Inc. 10,000 65 15 
Air Repuction Co., Inc. 7.000 179 19 
Avuminium Limitep 60,398 476 30 
American Can Company 33.000 793 32 
*AMERICAN Exectronics, Inc. 60,205 384 27 
American Heritace Lire Insurance Co. 170,999 1,141 32 
American NATIONAL INsuRANCE Co. (Galveston) 71,294 613 35 
*ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND Co. 30,700 319 29 
Benpix AVIATION CORPORATION 9,910 127 25 
Borc-Warner CorPoraTION 5,790 44 20 
*Burroucus CorPoraATION 25,548 281 29 
Doucras Atrcrart Co., INc. 8,001 97 19 
FeperATED DEPARTMENT Stores, INc. 4,000 48 17 
Foop Fatr Stores, Inc. 15,000 229 23 
GeneraL Motors Corporation 50,000 577 33 
GENERAL TELEPHONE CORPORATION 17,688 690 33 
Gutr Or Corporation 10,131 185 25 
Gur States Uriities Co. 88.254 1,079 37 
Ittino1s Centrat R.R. Co. 12,022 116 28 
IncERSOLL-RAND COMPANY 21,546 286 26 
Jouns-MANVILLE CorPORATION 10,100 101 30 
Lyxkes Bros. StEaAmMsuiP Co. 25,020 296 26 
Merck & Co., Inc. 13.734 190 24 
NortHern INDIANA Pustic Service Co. 22.246 341 27 
*OKLAHOMA Natura Gas Co. 25,286 277 25 
*Ourn Maruieson Cuemicat Corp. 40,167 479 34 
Pepst-CoLta Generat Bort ers, INc. 45,000 243 27 
Prizer (Chas.) & Co., Inc. 12,659 123 23 
*Puitups Petroleum COMPANY 40,000 482 34 
PortLanp Genera Exectric Co. 15,000 125 19 
*Procter & GamBLe CoMPANY 10,428 74 23 
Searte (G. D.) & Co. 15,599 317 29 
StTanparp Or Co. or New Jersey 10,000 109 30 
Tennessee Gas TRANSMISSION Co. 65,231 792 28 
Texas CoMPANY 13,000 185 28 
Texas Eastern TRANSMISSION Corp. 30,051 282 29 
Texas Gas TRANSMISSION Corp. 14,606 142 25 
Texas Gas Transmission Corp. 8,679 101 20 
Texas Utitities ComPANY 7.870 150 17 
TRANSAMERICA CORPORATION 8,500 84 26 
Uniteo Gas Corporation 50,000 571 34 
U. S. Gypsum Company 5,505 58 22 
*West Vircinta Puce & Paper Co. 6,000 54 16 
*Exchange distributions handled wholly within our own organization at spreads 
you might think were surprisingly low. 


If you have a block of securities that you would like to sell, may we in- 
vite your inquiry? For a confidential discussion of the problem, just phone 
or write Witt1AM H. CuLBertson, Partner in charge of the Sales Division. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. + Offices in 112 Cities 
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AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 


San Francisco 


Statement of Condition, September 30, 1958 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and in Banks 
U. S. Government Obligations 
State, County and 
Municipal Bonds 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Loans and Discounts 
Bank Premises and Equipment 
Other Real Estate 
Customers’ Liability 
under Acceptances 
Accrued Interest Receivable 
and other Assets 


Total Resources 


91,835,458.88 
28, 153,535.70 
3,000,000.00 
850,810,597.27 
18,507,579.90 Capital Funds: 


14,969,041.50 
$1,767,791,403.27 


United States Government and other securities carried at $223.2 


LIABILITIES 


$ 282,137,413 24 Deposits 
477,738,293.52 


Other Liabilities 


1.00 Capital Stock 


Reserve for Unearned Discount 


Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 


$1,611,690, 130.84 


Acceptances Outstanding 662,723.86 


14,911,982.99 
20,127,504.88 
5,446, 138.32 


($10.00 par value) $27,812,500.00 


639,482.26 Surplus 


72,187,500.00 
Undivided Profits 14,952,922.38 114,952,922.38 





Total Liabilities 


$1,767,791,403.27 


77,985.72 are pledged to secure U. S. Government 


Deposits, other public funds, trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


FRAZER A. BAILEY 
San Francisco 
WAKEFIELD BAKER 
President, Baker & Hamilton 
KENNETH K. BECHTEL 
Chairman of the Board 
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BANK STOCKS 
The Profits Picture 


Bank earnings for 1958 continue to 
hold above the excellent level of last 
year, if only by a thin margin. Nine- 
month earnings reported to BANKERS 
MONTHLY by 26 large and medium- 
large banks and three bank holding 
companies (table) averaged 2.2 per 
cent higher than in the first three 
quarters of 1957. Breaking it down, 
21 of the 29 reporting institutions 
showed larger earnings than a year 
earlier. 

In general, the sharp increase in 
security holdings this year has offset 
reduced loan volume and a lower 
average rate of return on earning as- 
sets. Also important in many cases 
were higher trust commissions and 
“other” income. 

Most of the figures in this tabula- 
tion represent net operating earnings 
only. During the first few months of 
1958, banks rang up sizable profits 
on sales of securities, compared with 
losses on securities last year. Thus, if 
security transactions were included, 
many of the year-to-year comparisons 
would be further improved. As a re- 
sult of the sharp downturn in bond 
prices since midyear, however, banks 
now have large unrealized losses in 
their portfolios. 


Bullish on Banks. What of the out- 
look for bank earnings and dividends? 
According to The Value Line Invest- 
ment Survey, ‘‘the prospect of rising 
interest rates and increased business 
borrowings in 1959 suggests that bank 
profits may resume their steep 1955- 
57 rise next year.” As a result, 
“another round of dividend increases 
appears in prospect for 1959.” 

Regarding bank equities in the cur- 
rent market, Value Line says: ‘‘Un- 
like those of most securities, prices of 
bank stocks have not outdistanced 
the growth in their earnings and 
dividends. Thus, in a generally over- 
priced market, bank stocks are among 
the most favorably situated issues.” 


Dividend, Share Changes 

® First National Bank in Dallas (as- 
sets: $808 million) plans to offer 
290,000 new shares to stockholders of 
record December 2 on a 1-for-8 basis 
at $27 a share. It is contemplated 
that the regular quarterly dividend of 
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35 cents will be continued on the in- 
creased number of shares. This will 
provide a yield of 5.18 per cent on the 
sales price of $27. The new issue will 
be underwritten by a group headed 
by Equitable Securities Corp. and 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith. 

@ Republic National Bank of Dallas 
($935 million) is 1) issuing a 3 per 
cent stock dividend, 2) offering its 
stockholders of record November 14 
rights to subscribe for 85,170 new 
shares on a 1-for-35 basis at $60 a 
share, and 3) hiking its monthly cash 
dividend rate to 16 cents a share from 
15 cents, effective for the month of 
December and payable January 2. 
Regarding the rights offering, which 
expires December 1, the bank explains: 
“‘(It) is influenced by an expressed de- 


sire on the part of certain national 
corporations and institutions to own 
substantial amounts of (Republic 
stock) for their pension funds or in- 
vestment portfolios, which in usual 
channels is not available in the present 
market . . . We have been assured by 
a number of our directors and share- 
holders that they would waive some or 
all of their pre-emptive rights . . . in 
order that we might . . . accomplish 
the purpose aforesaid.” 


@ Valley National Bank of Arizona 
($523 million) is offering its stock- 
holders rights to subscribe for 101,933 
additional shares at $35 a share on a 
1-for-15 basis. The underwriting group 
is headed by William R. Staats & Co. 
and Blyth & Co., Inc., and rights will 
expire November 21. VNB has been 
paying a regular quarterly dividend 





NINE-MONTH BANK EARNINGS* 


In Thousands 


Per Share** 


1958 1957 1958 1957 


Bank of California, San Francisco. $ 2,558 $ 2,333 $ 1.99 $ 1.86 


Bank of New York. .........06. 
Bankers Trust Co., New York..... 
California Bank, Los Angeles..... 
Central Nat. Bank of Cleveland. . 
Chase Manhattan Bank, New York. 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, NY 
County Trust Co., White Plains... 
Detroit Bank & Trust Co......... 
First National City Bank of NY 

& City Bank Farmers Trust Co... 
Grace National Bank of New York 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York.. 
Hanover Bank, New York ....... 
Industrial NB of Providence...... 
Irving Trust Co.; New York 
Manufacturers NB of Detroit..... 
Manufacturers Trust Co., New York 
Mellon NB&TC, Pittsburgh. ...... 
J. P. Morgan & Co. Inc., New York 
National Bank of Detroit........ 
National City Bank of Cleveland... 
New York Trust Co...........-. 
Republic National Bank of Dallas. 
Rockland-Atlas NB of Boston..... 
Union Commerce Bank, Cleveland. 
United States Trust Co. of NY.... 


First Bank Stock Corp., Minneapolis 
Marine Midland Corp., Buffalo... 
Northwest Bancorp., Minneapolis. . 


3,099 2,946 12.914 12.274 
15,884 16,099 3.94 3.99 
4,892 4,300 3.15. 2.77 
2,489 2,352 2.43 2.29 
41,420 40,409 3.16 3.09 
19,879. 17,955 3.12 2.81 
2,595 2,211 ian, tar 
7,069 7,055 3.85 3.84 
43,455 43,375 3.62 3.61 
1,119 1,026 27.98 25.64 
22,939 22,982 3.82 3.83 
10,381 11,049 2.60 2.76 
2,454 2,443 2.13 2.12 
9,715 10,267 1.90 2.01 
3,743 3,928 299 3.14 
14,880 15,089 295 2.99 
15,953 15,519 640 6.23 
6032 5,766 17.23 16.47 
11,252 11,133 3.88 3.84 
4,180 4,038 3.80 3.67 
5,529 5,141 4.6] 4.28 
6,081 5,350 2.04 1.79 
642 631 aan 6 242 
1,773 =1,819 2.43 2.49 
1,943 2,061 3.89 4.12 
9459 8,839 273 ° 2.55 
11,097§ 10,596§ eee 
9,167§ 86148 5.25 5.06 


*Net operating earnings where available; otherwise net profits. 
** Adjusted. 

#Reflects 50% stock dividend paid Oct. 1. 
§After preferred dividends. 
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modern banking 
requires 
modern protection! 


The fundamentals of locking a door are 

the same today as they were a 

hundred years ago. Only the 

techniques and devices have changed. 
Modern bank protection involves 

much more than locks — 

no matter how perfect. 

In supplying blanket bonds and other types of 
insurance to fill this need we offer a 

broad and intimate knowledge of modern 
protection plus the ability to meet individual requirements. 


For complete protection insist on Federal coverage. 
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THE UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 


CHUBB & SON, Managers 


90 John Street, New York 38, N.Y. 
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of 25 cents a share; in addition, a 10 
percent stock dividend was distributed 
in February of this year. 


@ Bank of Delaware ($149 million) 
will split its stock 214-for-1, subject to 
the approval of holders at a special 
meeting January 20. It is contem- 
plated that the new shares will be 
placed on a regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 40 cents, which is the equiva- 
lent of the present $1 quarterly pay- 
out on existing shares. Last year the 
bank also paid a year-end extra of 25 
cents. Since the present stock is about 
$100 bid, the new shares should sell 
around $40. 


PEOPLE 
First Candidate 


Carl A. Bimson, president of Ari- 
zona’s fast-growing Valley National 
Bank, last month was endorsed for 
vice president of the American Bank- 
ers Association next fall by the execu- 
tive council of the Colorado Bankers 
Association. The endorsement is the 
first made by a state bankers’ group 
for 1959. His candidacy off to a strong 
start, the popular, 58-year -old Bimson 
seems headed toward almost certain 
nomination and election at ABA’s 
1959 convention in Miami Beach. 
This, of course, would automatically 
lead to the ABA presidency in 1960. 

Long active in organized banking, 
Mr. Bimson has been a member of 
ABA’s Credit Policy Commission and 
chairman of its Instalment Credit 
Commission. Last month he was 
named to the Small Business Credit 
Commission. 


‘First Lady’ 


Mary G. Roebling, chairman and 
president of the Trenton Trust Co., 
was named a governor of the Ameri- 
can Stock Exchange, thus becoming 
the first woman ever on the top 
policy-making board of a national ex- 
change. Widow of Sigfried Roebling 
(grandson of the builder of the Brook- 
lyn Bridge), Mrs. Roebling assumed 
her husband’s post as director of 
Trenton Trust in 1936, became pres- 
ident a year later. Since then, the 
bank’s resources have climbed from 
$17 million to more than $90 million. 

Hailed as “‘the first lady of finance’ 
by ASE President Edward T. McCor- 
mick, Mrs. Roebling in turn praised 
the exchange for “freedom of thought 

. in the matter of women in busi- 
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CARL A. BIMSON 
Off to a strong start. 


CORRESPONDENT 


Conference Previews 


@ First National Bank in St. Louis 
will hold its 12th annual Conference 
of Bank Correspondents at the Sher- 
aton-Jefferson Hotel in St. Louis 
November 19. This year’s meeting— 
which is expected to attract more 
than 800 bank officers and directors 
from 20 states—will again feature 
“workshop sessions” on instalment 
lending, bond portfolios, credit life 
insurance, business development, bank 
operations and pension plans. William 
A. McDonnell, chairman of the bank 





MARY G. ROEBLING 
ASE’s newest governor. 





(and president of the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce), will preside at the 
luncheon and evening sessions, and 
James P. Hickok, president, will pre- 
side at the afternoon session. 

®@ The First National Bank of Chicago 
has its 12th annual Conference of 
Bank Correspondents set for Decem- 
ber 1-2 at the Windy City’s Morrison 
Hotel. As in the past, the officers in 
charge of the bank’s industry-special- 
ized loaning divisions will report on 
conditions and prospects in their re- 
spective fields, with Walter M. Hey- 
mann, executive vice president, acting 
as moderator. President Homer J. 
Livingston will introduce the principal 
dinner speaker, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Ezra Taft Benson; and James F. 
Oates, Jr., president of The Equitable 
Life Assurance Society and a director 
of the bank, will headline the luncheon 
session next day. Seminars will cover 
the economic outlook, bank credit, in- 
vestment portfolios, bank manage- 
ment. More than 1,700 bankers repre- 
senting nearly every state and several 
foreign countries are expected to at- 
tend. 


MILESTONES 
Charge Plan at the Chase 


The Chase Manhattan Bank an- 
nounced last month that it is prepar- 
ing to launch a credit shopping service 
for consumers in the metropolitan 
area of New York City. The new 
charge plan—first of its kind offered 
by a NYC bank—will be operating by 
December 1. Representatives from 
Chase Manhattan’s 99 NYC offices 
have been enrolling local retailers, re- 
port an enthusiastic response. 


Under the plan, Chase Manhattan 
will issue credit cards to consumer- 
members (who must meet “normal 
credit requirements”) for making 
purchases from retailer-members. Re- 
tailers will receive immediate credit 
for such purchases by depositing 
charge plan sales slips in the bank. 
Consumers will be billed by the bank 
once a month for plan purchases, with 
an option of extending payments over 
a five-month period, in which case 
there will be a charge of 1 per cent 
per month on the unpaid balance. 
The bank will charge retailers a ser- 
vice fee of 6 per cent. 

(For a report from the Florida Na- 
tional Group of Banks on their ex- 
perience with charge account banking, 
see page 13.) 

(Continued on page 21) 





Radically new front extends from 
curb to canopy...exclusive with 
Mosler’s “New Picture Window.” 


This new Mosler drive-in 
window defies comparison 
with any other window 


You Can purchase. Mosler’s new 


drive-in window is not simply a re-designed drive-in window. 


It is a completely new concept.in automotive banking... from 


curb to canopy. Five pictures only begin to tell its story. Send 


coupon for full details...today! 


v 


The only window human-engineered on 
the basis of hundreds of interviews and 
camera studies for comfort, efficiency, 
economy, beauty. Comfortably services 
all vehicles from sports cars to trucks. 


Exclusive! Modular, under-counter 
accommodations give flexible storage 
below counter, ample work space above. 
Bay-type window offers unobstructed 
view of approaching cars. 


Brilliantly perfected! Electrically 
operated deposit drawer stops anywhere 
up to 14 inches. Button extends it 
further. Open-end “tunnel” design lets 
customers reach straight in. 
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For the first time! An all-new high 
fidelity intercom that eliminates squeaks, 
echoes and squawks. This new system is 
constant, not manual, also features a 
periscope-type microphone. 
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World’s largest builder of safes and vaults 


THE MOSLER SAFE CO. 


320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Please rush full details—color brochure, specifications, etc.—on Mosler’s 
“New Picture Window” to: 
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Services in the Big World? 


Do you offer your customers a full, competitive range of foreign 
banking services? You can, when you use Chemical’s com- 
plete world-wide facilities. 


As is the case with our correspondents in the United States, 
our overseas correspondents (who maintain more than 50,000 
offices abroad) know the local situation as no one else can. 
These banks are carefully selected by us to provide you and 
your customers with the best possible service on Letters of 
Credit, Collections, Remittances, Credit Information and 
Trade Development. 


Get that extra measure of world-wide banking service— Gold 


Medal Service— by making Chemical your active New York 
correspondent. 


CHEMICAL \ 
CORN EXCHANGE 
BANK 


unded 1824 


165 Broadway, New York 15 


P.S. A note from you will bring re- 
cent issues of our informative 
International Economic Survey. 
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The 86th Congress will veer rather sharply toward the left. Liberals now 
are in a position to seriously challenge the leadership of the coalition of 
Republicans and Southern conservatives. 

The financial—business community, as a result, will find the climate on 
Capitol Hill markedly less favorable than in recent years. 

You_can count on stepped-up Congressional criticism of Federal Reserve- 
Treasury efforts to combat inflationary pressures; and a push for still higher 
Government spending on public works, welfare projects, farm aids, etc. 

The Administration, however, seems increasingly determined to resist 
"radical" schemes. President Eisenhower will use his veto power frequently if need 
be. Thus, a kind of standoff appears in prospect. 


Three members of the last Senate Banking Committee were directly involved 
in this year’s elections, and a fourth retired. All are Republicans. 

Frederick Payne went down to defeat in Maine’s Sept. 8 election. 

John Bricker, Ohio conservative leader, was upset in a real shocker. 

J. Glenn Beall of Maryland squeaked through against the trend. 

Irving Ives of New York retired, but his seat was saved for the G. 0. P. 
by Kenneth Keating, who entered the race at the request of the White House. 


You get the American Bankers Association’s major legislative goals for next 
year from ABA President Lee P. Miller. Says he: 

The association will "actively seek the elimination of inequity in the 
taxation of financial institutions and the correction of the lack of uniformity 
which exists in the treatment of reserves for bad debts. 

"Legislation to accomplish the purposes of the Financial Institutions Act 
also is urgently needed." . 


ABA also will press for the changes in reserve requirement formulas proposed 
by the Federal Reserve Board. 


All banks whose trust departments are administering welfare and pension 
plans and every bank with a pension plan of its own covering more than 25 
employees will soon have to make detailed reports for the Government under the new 
Welfare & Pension Plans Disclosure Act. 

First requirement is the preparation and publication of a description of 
each plan. This must be done by next April 1, or within 90 days after the 
establishment of the plan, whichever is later. 

Second requirement is the publication of an annual report, the first of 
which is due by May 1, 1960, or, if the plan is on a fiscal-year basis, within 120 
days after the end of that fiscal year. 

Detailed recommendations and suggested forms for such reports are being 
drawn up by ABA’s Washington office and Trust Division. 
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Have you a pension plan for your bank ? 


If not, we’ll be glad to talk to you about setting 
one up. Not because a lot of young people these 
days—rightly or wrongly —ask about “‘security”’ 
when they come to you about jobs. But prima- 
rily because we know from our own.pension plan 
experience that a sound program encourages a 


32 offices 
Serving more people more ways 
than any other Philadelphia bank 


Member Federa! Deposit Insurance Corporation 


peace of mind among officers and staffs you can’t 
encourage any other way. 
We have an ideal plan, adaptable to banks of 
any size. It’s already working successfully for 
“scores of our correspondents. Why not let us tell 
you about it? Just write, or phone our Corre- 
spondent Bank Division (LOcust 8-1700). Or if 
you're in town, drop in. 


First Pennsylvania 
Banking and Trust Company 


Banking since 1782 
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CHARGE ACCOUNT BANKING 
MEETS A MULTIPLE TEST 


Unique Lending Technique Again Proves its Worth 


The Florida National Group’s nine “Charge Plan” installations in seven cities 








are providing a much needed community service that is especially appreciated 


by the participating merchants. 


able by-products. 


UsT how good is charge-account 
banking? What are its possi- 
bilities from the standpoint of 

profits? Customer relations? Com- 

munity relations? What limitations 
upon the success of a charge-account 
installation are imposed by the size 
of the community in which the bank 
is located? The nature of its busi- 
ness and industrial life? The com- 
petitive situation? It is perhaps safe 
to assume that many a decision re- 

garding the feasibility of installing a 

charge-account plan is hanging fire 

pending a determination of the an- 
swers to one or more of these ques- 
tions. 


In casting about for a possible clue 
to these answers, I came upon the 
“Charge Plan’’ adopted by the Florida 
National Bank of Jacksonville, Fla. 
and other members of the Florida 
National group. With nine ‘Charge 
Plan” installations in cities whose 
metropolitan areas range in size from 
38,000 to 400,000, this seemed a likely 
place to go for information based on 
the combined experience of a number 
of banks operating under a diversity 
of conditions. And so it proved to 
be, although the three members of 
the group located in Jacksonville are 
the only ones whose experience covers 
a full year of operation. 

The Jacksonville banks, whose 
“Charge Plan’ began functioning a 
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By C. E. WRIGHT 


little over a year ago, have signed up 
something over 670 retail stores and 
issued credit cards to upwards of 
26,200 persons. Its total volume for 
the first year of operation was $1,- 
777,000, and losses amounted to only 
$800.00. 


The St. Petersburg installation, 
operating since May, has signed up 
190 merchants, and 8873 card holders, 
and has had a volume to date of over 
$100,000, while the corresponding 
figures for Daytona Beach, after two 
months of operation, were, respect- 
ively, 1438, 2,514 and $21,500, with 
no known losses. . 

Since each subscribing merchant 
automatically becomes a depositor, 
the plan has brought tc the bank 
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Advertising and customer good will are valu- 





many new accounts of merchants de- 
siring the service. While consumers 
who use the plan are not required to 
open an account, many of them do so 
as a matter of convenience. In the 
summer just past, the number of such 
accounts exceeded those opened in 
the same period a year previous by 
some four or five times, and it is be- 
lieved that much of this new business 
is a by-product of the charge plan. 


The plan has given the bank a lot 
of free advertising. Every partici- 
pating merchant displays a card, 
usually in his window, stating that he 
is an approved member, and that fact 
is also mentioned in his newspaper 
advertising. Moreover, since two or 
more cards are issued to each family, 
more than 26,000 persons are present- 
ly carrying credit cards in their purses 
or wallets, with the result that they 
are constantly being reminded of the 
Florida National Bank. 

Each of the cities in which members 
of the Florida National group are 
presently offering a charge plan ser- 
vice has a population of upward of 
30,000. The extent to which the 
level of population served affects the 
volume and profitability of charge 
plan business has not been definitely 
ascertained, and would be affected 
by a number of factors other than 
population. The Florida National 
has nevertheless determined that for 
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and so will you with 
commodity loans secured by 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 
FIELD 
WAREHOUSE 
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Head Office: 
65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Offices Nationwide 
Write for FREE booklet 
“Bank Loans Secured by Field Warehouse Receipts” 
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the present, at least, it would confine 
its charge plan operations to cities of 
30,000 population or more. 


The bank has also decided not to 
enter into competition with another 
bank where the plan had already been 
established. Miami is a case in 
point. Florida National has a bank 
there, but the Pan American National 
Bank had already started a charge 
plan in Miami before the Florida Na- 
tional was ready to go in. Manage- 
ment had learned of a situation in 
which two banks in a southwestern 
city had announced such a plan, each 
without knowing that the other in- 
tended todo so. The result was that 
both the banks abandoned the idea, 
and the Florida National profited by 
their experience. 


Said O. B. Bruce, vice president in 
charge of business development, ‘‘We 
decided that this is one field of bank- 
ing where local competition will not 
work. It would only lead to confu- 
sion among both merchants and con- 
sumers, and neither bank would be 
able to make a go of it.”’ 


The decision of the Florida National 
to engage in charge plan financing on 
a large scale was not motivated by 
hope of immediate profit, according 
to Mr. Bruce. ‘We believe,” he told 
BANKERS MONTHLY, “that modern 
banks should go beyond the tradi- 
tional concepts of banking business; 
that they should provide innovations 
and be alert to any opportunity to 
render a sound type of financial: ser- 
vice. We feel it is our obligation to 
our business and other depositors to 
follow this course.” 


In pursuance of the policy thus 


O. B. BRUCE 


stated, Florida National has adopted 
these other innovations: It was 
among the first Florida banks to in- 
stall curbside tellers. It has long 
operated a women’s department, situ- 
ated on an upper floor of the bank 
building, where women customers 
may lounge, meet their friend:, write 
letters, and do their banking. It has 
two walk-up teller windows in en- 
trance lobbies at which deposits and 
withdrawals may be made throughout 
the entire business day. And when 
the bank adopted a five-day week, it 
established 5-to-8 p. m. banking hours 
on Friday for the convenience of those 
who had been doing their banking on 
Saturday morning. 


The bank also publishes an 86-page 
business and professional classified 


An operating section of the bank's charge plan department. 
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The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Statement of Condition September 24, 1958 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks 
United States Government Obligations . . 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Loans and Discounts 
Real Estate (Bank Buildings and Adjacent Property) 


° $ 602,640,226.84 

. 755, 859, 280.83 

. ° 160, 503, 420.61 
1,347,269, 992.63 
1,248, 103.39 


For transit service 


Federal Reserve Bank Stock 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 


Interest Earned, not Collected 


Other Assets . ‘ 


Capital Stock . . 
Surplus. ‘ . 
Undivided Profits 


Discount Collected, but not Sienad 


LIABILITIES 


Dividends Declared, but Unpaid 


Reserve for Taxes, etc. 5 
Liability Account of Acceptances 


Time Deposits . 
Demand Deposits 


Deposits of Public Funds 


$ 555, 238,672.37 


7,500,000. 00 
1, 862,914.74 
6, 246, 331.81 
10, 119,033.65 


$2, 898, 249, 304.50 


$ 125,000, 000.00 
125, 000, 000.00 

6, 200,614.14 
5,640, 201.25 
2,500, 000.00 

34, 822,215.74 
3,584, 064.67 


1,759,274, 089.03 


Liabilities other than those above stated 


266,979,575.29  2,581,492,336.69 


9,009, 872.01 
$2,893, 249, 304.50 


United States Government obligations carried at $310,245,350.00 are pledged to 
secure United States Government and other public deposits, trust 
deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Joserpu L. Biockx 


President, 
Inland Steel Company 


Epwarp E. Brown 
Chairman of the Board 


CuesseER M. CAMPBELL 


President, 
Tribune Company 


J. D. FarrincTron 


Chairman of the Board, 
Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific Railroad Company 


MaRSHALL FIELD, Jr. 


Editor and Publisher, 
Chicago Sun-Times 


James B. ForGcan 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


Wa tter M. HEYMANN 
Executive Vice-President 


Rosert S. INGERSOLL 


President, 
Borg-Warner Corporation 
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Board of Directors 


Henry P. IsHam 
President, Clearing Industrial 
District, Inc. 

James S. KNowLsSON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 
Homer J. LivincsTon 
President 


Hucuston M. McBain 
Director, 
Marshall Field & Company 
Brooxs McCormick 


Executive Vice-President, 
International Harvester Co. 


Harry C. Murpuy 
President, Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad Company 
Louis B. NEUMILLER 
Chairman of the Board, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
James F. Oates, Jr. 


Chairman of the Board and 
President, The Equitable 
Life Assurance Society 

of the United States 


Wi.i1aM Woop Prince 
President, 
Armour & Company 


Frank O. Prior 


Chairman of the Board, 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 


GiLpert H. SCRIBNER 
Winston 4 Company 

R. Douactas STuaRT 
Chairman of the Board, 
Quaker Oats Company 
Louis Ware 


Chairman of the Board, 
International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp. 


C. J. WHIPPLE 

Chairman of the Board, 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co, 
Joun P. WiLson 

Wilson & Mcllvaine 

Dr. Ropert E. WILSON 
Chicago, Illinois 

Rosert E. Woop 


Director, 
Sears, Roebuck and Co, 


Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Annual bank conferences 


For bond trading 








directory and underwrites a monthly 
business development publication for 
the Jacksonville Area Chamber - of 
Commerce. In explanation of these 
and many other non-banking services 
rendered to the community by the 
Florida National, the bank has stated 
its belief that ‘“‘a progressive bank is 
no longer primarily a medium of de- 
posit and exchange, but it is rather 
one which contributes to and makes 
possible the sound economic expan- 
sion of the community, while at the 
same time providing new services and 
facilities that meet all of the banking 
needs of its customers.” 


It was a logical step from the 
charge plan to the inclusion of the 
new “travel now—pay later’ pro- 
grams inaugurated by the airlines 
and other transportation agencies. 
The machinery for this service had 
already been set up by those sponsor- 
ing the various plans, and the action 
taken by the Florida National has 
simply had the effect of enabling these 
companies and their customers to do 
their financing through the bank. 





Accounts Opened in 15 Minutes 


The over-all supervision of the 
charge plan department is the re- 
sponsibility of Dean G. J. Madsen, 
who came to the bank with a back- 
ground of retail credit experience. 
The operational methods employed 
are very much the same as those of 
charge account banking departments 
in banks across the country, with a 
few possible minor exceptions. Most 
of the accounts now on the bank’s 
books have been opened in the sub- 
scribing member’s place of business. 
The procedure prescribed requires 
only that the customer fill out a card 
containing the required information 
and a telephone call to the bank’s 
charge plan office for confirmation of 
the credit. The entire transaction 
can be concluded within 15 minutes. 
Credit can also be established at the 
bank, but it is reported by those 
handling that phase of the work at 
the bank “we don’t see one per cent 
of the people to whom cards are 
issued.” 


All bills of $10 or less are payable 
within 10 days after they are render- 
ed at the end of the month. For 
larger amounts a minimum payment 
of one-fifth of the total is required 
within 10 days following receipt of 
the bill. A service charge of one per 
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cent is added to any remaining un- 


its policy of 


JN pursuance of 
weighing the public relations 
implications of all phases of bank 


management decisions, the Fi- 
nancial Public Relations Associa- 
tion devoted an Instalment Credit 
Departmental Session of its recent 
Philadelphia convention to Charge 
Account Banking. The “depart- 
mental” featured three addresses. 


Said David Hopper, assistant 
treasurer of the Allenhurst (N. J.) 
National Bank & Trust Company, 
“Charge account banking is a pub- 
lic relations job which stands on 
its own feet, makes money for the 
bank, and reaches every business 
man and individual in the com- 
munity as no other banking service 
can do.”’ Allenhurst, he said, has 
a population of 762 but serves an 
area with a population of approxi- 
mately 400,000. Deposits are 
“well over $21 million,’’ and the 
bank’s charge account business 
was built up from $270 thousand 
to around $2 million in five years. 


A major factor in the Allenhurst 
National’s promotional effort was 
a series of evening meetings to 
which merchants and employees 
were invited, along with their 
wives. Sales persons were trained 
to sell charge accounts and were 
awarded prizes based on perform- 
ance. ‘Our merchants,” said Mr. 
Hooper, “‘have on deposit in our 
bank at least 90 per cent of our 
outstandings in charge account 
receivables. 


“Charge account banking 
reaches every business man and 
individual in the community as 
no other banking service can do.” 


G. L. Toole, vice president of 
the Girard Trust Corn Exchange 
Bank, Delaware County Division, 
Upper Darby, Pa. cited the many 
benefits accruing to the individual 
eustomer, the merchant, and the 
pank participating in a charge ac- 
count operation. Among those 
falling into the last mentioned 
eategory were (1) the new com- 
mercial accounts brought to the 
bank, (2) the “handsome yield 
earned on the bank’s capital in- 
vestment,”’ (3) the “negligible 
amount of capital necessary to 


FPRA Considers Charge Account Banking 







supply . . the loanable funds 
necessary,’ and the basis it affords 
for a new correspondent relation- 
ship by which charge account 
services are made available to 
correspondent banks for use by 
merchants in their communities. 


“My community,” said Mr. 
Toole, ‘‘is Eastern Delaware Coun- 
ty, immediately adjacent to Phil- 
adelphia. We have roughly 
200,000 people in our trading area. 
Our charge account department 
was started in June, 1953 when we 
were a small $50,000 bank. The 
department now has 30,000 credit 
card holders, 550 merchants, and 
did a volume of $1,250,000 in 1957. 


A third speaker was Dean G. J. 
Madsen, manager of the Charge 
Plan Department of the Florida 
National Bank of Jacksonville, 
Fla., subject of the accompanying 
article by Mr. Wright. Mr. Mad- 
sen especially stressed the public 
relations value of the operation, 
pointing out that ‘‘the bank, 
through the Charge plan, is con- 
tinually being advertised in the 
newspaper, on radio and TV and 
through promotional advertising 
in the form of letters and other 
media sent to the Charge Plan 
card holders by the merchant. 

“Many merchants,” he _ con- 
tinued, “‘advertise the Charge Plan 
in their radio and TV advertising 
and display our approved member 
decal in their newspaper adver- 
tising. Some have even stencilled 
our decal on the side of their de- 
livery trucks. The name of the 
Charge Plan and the Florida Na- 
tional Bank has now developed 
into a household expression. 


sé 


. Some of our member 
merchants are being extended a 
line of credit and are now handling 
their big ticket items through the 
Instalment Loan Department of 
our bank, having gotten acquaint- 
ed with the bank through Charge 
Plan . 
“The F. N. B. Charge Plan is 
. typical, I believe, of the re- 
tail services that alert banking 
organizations throughout the na- 
tion will offer their communities 
in the future.” 
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e The new Burroughs Micro-Twin puts the most 
images on the least film at the lowest cost in 
microfilming history! Moreover, the images come 


to life on the reader in original size for easy viewing. 


New Visual Indicator Protection reminds opera- 
tor visually when machine is endorsing and not 
photographing. 


New automatic feeder virtually eliminates over- 
lapping documents and faulty endorsements. 


Belle Howell Burroughs 


pk Burroughs 


Burroughs 


BY Corporation 


ACTUAL SIZE 16 MM. FILM SPOOL 


Exclusive indexing meter indexes to 1/10 of a foot 
for rapid document location. Simple as reading 
a page number. 


Plus other protection and operational features 
that make the most of microfilming. Available in 
combined recorder-reader units or as separate 
units. Burroughs-Bell & Howell quality through- 
out. For a demonstration, call our nearby branch. 
Burroughs Division, Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 
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paid balances, and these may then be 
repaid as set out in a payment chart 
ever periods ranging from one to 
fourteen months. 


The bank’s rate of six per cent on 
whatever credit purchases are turned 
in by the subscribing merchants has 
met with little or no _ objection. 
“‘Let’s assume,” said Vice President 
Bruce, “that a merchant does $100,- 
000 worth of credit business annually. 
Under our plan that would cost him 
$6,000. That, however, is less than 
it would cost him if he were operating 
his own credit department, since the 
handling of that volume of credit 
would require the services of at least 
one man and a girl, adding up a mini- 
mum annual salary cost of about 
$9,000, in addition to miscellaneous 
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expenses. Our plan has accordingly 
made a strong appeal to those mer- 
chants who do not have a credit de- 
partment, and to those who find that 
the one they have requires the ex- 
penditure of far more time and money 
than would the use of our charge 
plan.” 


Department stores and other large 
merchants who already have long- 
established credit departments are 
not so readily ‘‘sold’” on the plan. 
One large Jacksonville store, for ex- 
ample, has 35,000 credit accounts as 
against Florida National’s 26,000. 
“But we believe,” said Mr. Bruce, 
“that we will eventually have 75,000 
individual accounts, in which case 
the bank plan may prove to be more 
attractive than their own, especially 
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when it is considered that such stores 
are paying interest on loans against 
accounts receivable on top of the ex- 
pense of managing their credits. And 
since the bank assumes all credit 
risks, the stores would be relieved of 
all credit losses.” 


The 26,000 consumers who have 
credit cards are using them frequently. 
About 70 per cent of the accounts 
have been active in almost every 
month. The only means by which a 
credit card can be identified is by a 
number which is punched into the 
card with a_ perforating machine. 
Thus, if it is lost or stolen, the finder 
cannot use it without correctly identi- 
fying himself by name. In only a 
few instances has an attempt been 
made to make fraudulent use of a 
lost card, and these attempts were 
quickly detected. 


Losses Nominal 


Bad debt losses have been nominal 
and have occurred only in the case of 
card holders who have left town with- 
out paying. Said Mr. Bruce in the 
course of his comments on the credit 
risks involved, ‘‘The instalment loan 
departments have more protection 
than we do, but by carefully screening 
our applicants we have managed to 
hold our losses to a bare minimum.”’ 


Almost anything can be purchased 
under the plan except an automobile 
or a home. Among those using it 
are 15 beauty shops, several dentists, 
optometrists, opticians, printers, and 
a few landscape contractors. All 
applicants for the service are care- 
fully screened. If .they are below 
average for the area in which they 
are located, they are not accepted. 
And if later routine checkups reveal 
that they are dropping below accept- 
able standards, their membership will 
be cancelled. 


The greatest possible care is taken 
to see to it that any difficulties arising 
between merchants and their cus- 
tomers are not transferred te the 
bank. To this end, the bank insists 
that merchants have a _ reasonable 
policy governing merchandise returns. 
(A requirement that the merchandise 
be returned for credit within five days 
is considered reasonable.) Notwith- 
standing all the precautions taken, 
the bank will become involved in an 
occasional altercation between mer- 
chant and customer over an account, 
but tactful handling quite uniformly 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Investment Survey 
Governments « Municipals « Corporates 


By William B. Hummer : 





Well—insulated_ on Constitution Avenue from the cacophony and day—to-—day 
moods of the bond markets, Federal Reserve authorities in Washington have their 
eyes glued on the economic weathervane. 

Now more than ever, prices of bonds and money market yields and rates will 
be determined in months just ahead by 1) the speed of the business recovery and 
2) supply and demand for funds. 

Since August, credit policy has been aimed at maintaining the status quo 
in money supply. Free reserves have consistently averaged about $100 million. 
This will continue to be the case until there is a significant shift in the 
tempo of the economic upsurge. 


































While this has resulted in improved bond market sentiment since hectic 
summer days, it also means that the markets are partly gripped by an attitude of 
intense apprehension about what early 1959 may bring. 

Should the economy continue to gather steam, bank loan demand rising until 
now at a strictly seasonal pace—could accelerate. Such a contraseasonal bulge, 
combined with expected enlarged corporate and municipal capital borrowing at the 
start of the new year, could place fresh pressures on the market. 

Moreover, the Treasury probably will schedule a cash financing in 
January of from $2 to $3 billion and in addition must announce terms of the big 
February refunding of $14.9 billion maturing securities, of which $9.1 billion 
are publicly held. Still further pressure will be placed on the market by 
substantial tax loss selling soon after the first of the year. Such issues as 
the 2 5/8s of 1965 are still held by banks in very substantial volume. These 
presumably will be replaced with shorter maturities or by loans. 

All of this could heighten the possibility of a breakthrough to higher 
yields. Some market observers see the likelihood of a quick return to a near— 
flat yield pattern in early 1959, with short-term and intermediate—term yields 
both rising materially but with a lesser rise in long-term yields. Credit demand 
potential and tax selling suggest a substantial bulge particularly in intermediate, 
bank-range yields. 


The Treasury has now financed almost all of its $12.2 billion estimated 
period. In addition, new cash-raising operations will be necessary to meet 
redemptions of savings bonds and attrition resulting from the refundings. The 
Federal debt, however, which is estimated at about $283 billion for December 
51, is expected by Treasury spokesmen to remain very close to that total 
through the end of the fiscal year, June 30. 

Average maturity of the Federal debt is now just under five years. The 
debt managers warn there is no overnight solution for materially extending the 
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debt. Such a job is expected to be slow and arduous. Ideas such as obtaining 
tax exemption for certain long-term Treasury issues, having tap long—term 
issues to be reopened at regular intervals, refunding the non-—marketable 
2 3/4s into a long-term, all are held impractical. Many suggestions are under 
consideration, but the cold realities of managing the huge floating debt and 
dealing with its diversified owners—geographically and financially—mean that 
progress almost inevitably will be slow. 

Meanwhile, the debt managers have been running fast just to hold the 
average maturity close to the 1952 level, and, with a fiscal 1960 deficit of at least 
$6 billion forecast, their job will become increasingly difficult and may be 
resolved only through issuance of a series of convertible issues. 





The Treasury has financed almost all of the fiscal 1959 deficit outside 
the banking system, but it is noteworthy that this has been done chiefly through 
corporate buying of short-term issues. Impairment of corporate liquidity in any 
big economic upturn next year could bring the problem of financing the 1959 

deficit right back to roost azain. 


Federal Reserve spokesmen say that while they are well satisfied with the 
pace of the recovery they are not pleased with manifestations of inflationary 
psychology. The stock market is seen as the prime barometer now indicating 
feverish inflation fears by some of the public. This situation is being closely 
watched. Any spreading of uninhibited stock buying psychology into the consumer 
goods field would quickly be followed by renewed credit restraint. 






















The municipal bond market has continued to absorb a record volume of 
offerings in fairly good style, although at gradually rising yields on high-rated 
issues and much faster rising yields on lesser-rated bonds. Bond elections held 
this month totalled about $2.3 billion, same as the record volume of November 
1956. Final results are not known as this is written, but even 75 per cent 
approval would mean a big record year in municipal financing in 1959. This is 
because, of $7.8 billion in bonds approved by voters in 27 months up to this 
month, only one-half have been sold. Such a huge backlog suggests a continued 
slow uptrend in yields of all state and municipal obligations. 

Scheduled offerings of new tax exempt issues include $28 million Los 
Angeles schools, $17.4 million Philadelphias, $100 million California schools. 
















Corporate borrowing has lightened this Fall but there are indications 
that some borrowers have deferred in the hope of meeting institutional rein— 
vestment demand in January. Still others are believed waiting more conclusive 
proof of the business upturn. : 

Most major issues this fall have been well received, as yields have 
steadied somewhat; the $50 million A-rated International Harvester’Credit 4 5/8s, 
priced to yield 4.66 per cent, were an example. But borrowers have been in-— 
creasingly selective, and issues not providing protection against early refunding, 
such as the Texas Electric Service and Puget Sound Power & Light bonds, were 
slower sellers than contemporary issues guaranteeing such protection. It is note— 
worthy that callable bonds have dominated the list of deferred offerings. 

Highlighting the corporate new financing calendar for the next month or so 
are $80 million Pacific Telephone debentures, $70 million Southern Bell Tele— 
phones, $50 million Pacific Gas & Electrics and $50 million Philadelphia Electrics. 
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Top of the Financial .. . 
(Continued from page 7) 







Change & Progress 


@® Milwaukee’s Marshall & Ilsley Bank 
(resources: $256 million) announced 
that it is taking ‘“‘the necessary steps” 
to organize a bank holding company 
and to make application to the Federal 
Reserve Board for permission to 
operate under a holding company 
set-up. “We would not have taken 
this step,” said M&I Chairman Albert 
S. Puelicher, “‘if the state legislature 
had given us limited branch banking.” 


@ The First National City Bank of 
New York hiked its maximum on 
monthly payment small business loans 
to $50,000 from $25,000. In the past 
30 years the bank has extended more 
than 170,000 of these monthly pay- 
ment loans totaling $335 million. 









@ Jewel Tea Co., Inc., which expects 
its sales to set a new record this year, 
announced that it has arranged a 
term-loan agreement for $10 million 
with a group of banks in New York, 
Chicago and California. Jewel is tak- 
ing down $5 million of the credit now 
and plans to take down additional 
amounts as the need arises during the 
next year or two. 


MUNICIPAL FINANCING 
Busy Underwriters 


Nearly $1.7 billion in municipal 
bonds were sold during the third 
quarter, a new record for the period, 
the Investment Bankers Association 
of America reported this month. This 
brought the total of municipal bond 
sales for the first nine months to 
about $6.1 billion, 24 per cent greater 
than in the like period last year. 

Bond sales for the first nine months 
of 1958 were at a seasonally adjusted 
annual rate of $8.1 billion. However, 
says IBA, it seems probable that the 
actual total will turn out to be some- 
what smaller than that. 


The Leaders. Heading IBA’s list 
of principal managing underwriters of 
new municipal issues in the third 
quarter were Bank of America (with 
$163 million of new issues), Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. ($159 million), Bankers 
Trust Co. ($82 million), First National 
City Bank of New York ($77 million), 
Chase Manhattan Bank ($71 million), 
Blyth & Co. ($54 million), Smith, 
Barney & Co. ($49 million) and First 
Boston Corp. ($47 million) 
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Special Offer 
Summary of Advices 


On 850 Stocks 


and an Exceptional Year-End Investment Package 








Ow is the time to put your investment house in order to protect and increase 
your capital in 1959 and profit from new opportunities in individual stocks. 
Your first step should be to check each of your stocks to see how they measure 
up for Probable Market Performance in the Next 12 Months (whether in Rank 
I [Highest], II, III, 1V, or V [Lowest]), how they rate for Safety, for Income and 
for Appreciation Potentiality over a 3 to 5 year pull. The Value Line Survey 
provides objective and specific measures on each count. These Rankings are 
available exclusively in the Value Line Survey. 

Just how profitable you may find the objective Value Line methods of check- 
ing your portfolio yourself is indicated by the way all 804 stocks under survey 
adjusted to their rankings during the 9 months’ period from November, 1957 
to August, 1958. Each stock of the 804 was ranked in one of five groups of 160 
each in order of Probable Market Performance on November 4, 1957. As of 
August 25, 1958 these five groups had appreciated on average as indicated 


below. With the latest Sum- 
Performance Record from mary Of Veins Line Ae 
November 4, 1957 to August 25, 1958 | Vices on 804 stocks and 


460 stocks in Group | (Highest) appreciated 32.5% ae ax sone Sees See 
160 stocks in Group it (Above vores) DD Te tions, you would be able 


to check your stocks 
against objective and cur- 













































apprec ‘ acs cid ‘ 26.3% 
160 stocks in Group II! (Average) appreciated 22.3% 
160 cone in Group IV (Below Average) 


appreciated ... Pilad<sénvar hanes -.18.2% rent measurements of value 
160 stocks in Group V (Lowest) appreciated... 15.0% 


and choose the strongest 


NOTE: During the same period the Dow-Jones compos- 
and safest stocks for your 


ite average went up 18.71%. Capital invested in Value 


Line Group | stocks would on average have gone up i . . Se 
75% more than Dow-Jones. , own iist. A copy of this 


The Value Line Survey, to the best of our knowledge, valuable Summary will be 
is —— a ~apeene A ae —_—— sent to you at once at no 
an independent auditor’s verification showing how a . 2 » 
of its rankings and recommendations worked out. A extra charge under the 


copy of the latest C.P.A. report is available on request. Special Introductory Offer 
below. 


*Year-End Investment Package Sent To You At No Extra Charge 


To help you in making your profitable investment decisions in the year 
ahead, the Value Line Survey has arranged to send you, as part of a Special 
Introductory Offer, a complete year-end investment package bringing you the 
following investment guides at no extra cost: 


1 Complete Summary of Advices on 850 stocks to enable you to check all your 
* stocks at once. 


2 Investment Program for Lifetime Security—a special Value Line study including 
* selections of 20 stocks each for capital gain, income and safety. 


3 Four Lists of 25 Stocks Each, selected for different investment purposes. All 
* rank high for relative market performance. 


4 80-page current edition cf Value Line Ratings & Reports on the leading aircraft, 

" air transport and auto industries, and analyses of American Airlines, Bendix, 

Douglas, Gen’!l Dynamics, Eastern Air, Pan American, United Air, Chrysler, 
Ford, Gen’! Motors and 52 others. 


In addition, this special introductory subscription would bring you, at one- 
half the pro rata fee, the next 4 weekly editions of the Value Line Survey 
(approx. 80 pages per edition) with RATINGS & REPORTS on 265 leading 
stocks .. . a new SPECIAL SITUATION recommendation . . . a SUPER- 
VISED ACCOUNT REPORT... 2 FORTNIGHTLY COMMENTARIES 
... WEEKLY SUPPLEMENTS and 4 SUMMARY-INDEXES. 

(Annual Subscription $120) 































































*New Subscribers only 


To take advantage 
of this Special Offer, | NAME 
send $5 to Dept. 

BA-$ with your SIN os aks saacvacencwasnauccns 
name and address. 
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The annual report presents an 
opportunity to communicate not 
only to the bank’s shareholders, 
but to all others who are in- 
terested in the welfare of the 
bank, as well. 


BY GEORGE J. WATTS 


Vice President, Republic National Bank of 
Dallas, Dallas, Tex. 


The forty-third annual convention 
of the Financial Public Relations As- 
sociation recently held in Philadelphia 
produced the customary wealth of ma- 
terial on every phase of bank public re- 
lations. Because it is especially time- 
ly, we have selected for publication 
this address concerning a subject that 
is assuming a place of steadily in- 
creasing importance in the public re- 
lations programs of the nation’s 
banks.— Ed. 


affords a bank the opportun- 
ity of communicating with its 
owners, the stockholders. 


This opportunity is a ‘‘must’’ on 
the part of the bank’s management, 
which, by law, is required to make 
such a report. The primary function 
of an annual report is to inform stock- 
holders about management’s steward- 
ship of their business. 

In past years, too many bank 
annual reports have been drab, dead, 
dull, uninformative, uninteresting 
communications. Fortunately, the 
number of banks producing reports 
in this category is dwindling. Many 
of today’s colorful and informative 
annual reports go a long way beyond 
the mere reporting of an _ institu- 
tion’s soundness for the benefit of 
shareholders. Alert, forward-looking 
bankers have found in the annual 
report an effective public relations 
tool. As such, its purpose has become 
broader than that of communicating 
to shareholders alone. 

As a proper and useful implement 
of public relations, the annual re- 
port must communicate as well to 
prospective shareholders, and to all 
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O™ a year, the annual report 





ANNUAL REPORTS— 
An Effective Public Relations Tool 


others interested in the welfare of 
the bank, such as security analysts, 
new business prospects, employees, 
prospective employees—all of which 
different groups have a _ different 
kind of interest in the future of 
your bank. For instance, were I con- 
templating buying shares of stock, 
I would be interested in knowing 
your bank’s history of growth, and 
its potential for future growth and 
earnings. . .that its management was 
sound, alert and capable. 


What is the dividend record? How 
about the bank’s future earning 
power? The answers to these ques- 
tions and others would, determine 
whether or not I would be interested 
in your bank stock. The format of 
your report would form the first 
impression image of your bank... 
and I am sure you would want that 
first impression to be a good one! 


As for employees, they like to know 
that there is adequate provision 
for their future security, through 


pension and profit sharing plans, 
insurance programs, and other fringe 
benefits. Employees, as well as other 
special audiences for the annual re- 
port, like to be assured that manage- 
is taking 


ment into account the 
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growth of the bank as a factor in 
its personnel program. All these 
points are interesting to your various 
“publics.” 

It is generally agreed, then, that 
the bank annual report is a public 
relations problem. It must go be- 
yond the mere reporting of figures 
to portray the facts which give 
these figures human significance. You 
must select your audience, or the 
various ‘“‘publics’’» whom you wish 
to reach. And, in passing, it must 
be remembered that what you say 
to these various groups in the annual 
report must harmonize with what 
you have been telling them through- 
out the year in other media. There 
must be no obvious conflicts or 
contradictions. 


All Departments Contribute 


The very nature of the modern 
annual report demands that it not 
be a “one-man” operation. The 
various service and operating de- 
partments, as well as top executives, 
can and definitely should contribute 
to the report. How are you to have 
the benefit of all these opinions 
without ‘‘too many cooks in the 
kitchen,’”’ resulting in chaos? 


There are several ways in which 
this can be done. One is to call a 
meeting of those directly concerned, 
and go over the areas to be covered 
in the report, point by point, before 
any writing is done. This should be 
a detailed discussion if this method 
is to meet with real success. 

Keeping in mind your choice of 
an audience for the finished report, 
in such a meeting you should decide 
whether the content should appeal 
to each particular group, and if so, 
how that appeal is to be made. 


If you seek to influence customers 
and potential customers, shall you 
include details on bank services? 
Does your bank specialize in loans 
to certain types of industry? Per- 
haps you have an outstanding Trust 
operation. Yours may be an “oil 
bank,” a “commodity bank,” or 
it may excel in correspondent bank 
relationships. These areas may be 
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-..a seller makes a sale, a buyer makes a buy in the big high-speed 


government bond market at the Continental Illinois Bank 


Tomorrow morning, when the toast pops up from your toaster, you might 
remember this one point: 

That’s how fast government bonds move at the Continental! 

For instance, phone us to sell or to buyy—and, the chances are, the transaction 
will be completed before you hang up. 

We’re one of the largest primary markets for U. S. Governments in the world. 
Our speedy service is used freely by our customers. Why don’t you use it, too? 

Phone STate 2-9000, Chicago. 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation and Trust Company of Chicago 
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accepted or dismissed as subject 
matter in your preliminary meeting. 

Employee relations data may be 
decided upon. Do you have an out- 
standing profit sharing and retire- 
ment program? How about employee 
training? Insurance? Other fringe 
benefits? Information of this kind 
can paint a favorable picture of 
your institution, not only for your 
own employees, but in the eye of 
the general public. 

Regardless of dollars and cents, 
the public wants to know how your 
bank treats people. . .its own em- 
ployees, as well as others. 


Hold Many Interviews 


Besides a general preliminary meet- 
ing, there is another way to get 
your annual report off to a good 
start. That is by holding a series 
of individual interviews with those 
most concerned, and jotting’ down 
those points which various officers 
and department heads think should 
be covered in the report. 

We usually do this at Republic. 
We also maintain a voluminous 
“annual report future file’ through- 
out the year, building up a backlog 


FOR 


of general information which may 
be refined and channeled into final 
written form as the year nears its 
close. 

Then, when we do start the actual 
writing, we cut eight to ten carbon 
copies, which are circulated at the 
top executive level. This can call 
into play a little diplomatic back- 
tracking, for sometimes two senior- 
grade officers may blithely give each 
other a black-pencil veto! But thus 
far, we have managed to avoid blood- 
shed. 

In preparation for this presenta- 
tion, I made a detailed study of the 
1957 annual reports of the 100 
banks leading the nation in deposits. 
This gave an insight not only into 
the methods of reporting, and the 
over-all c o n t e n t of the reports 
studied, but also indicated trends 
as to layout treatment, use of color, 
graphic and photographic presenta- 
tion, and other considerations. 

Taking into account first the me- 
chanical features of annual reports 
studied, it was found that 25% 
used die-stamping or engraving pro- 
cesses in cover production; 88.2% 
used vertical, rather than horizontal 
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Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo Branches: 155 throughout Japan 
New York Branch: 120 Broadway, New York 5, New York 


London 
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layout; 35.2% of ail reports studied 
were 814 by 11 inches or larger in 
size. The seeming trend toward 
larger books permits space for more 
thorough reporting, as well as more 
attractive layout. 


Approximately 64% of all the 
books studied were produced by 
offset printing, rather than by letter 
press. Some believe that the offset 
process gives better reproduction of 
photographs, and generally tends 
to add to the over-all neatness of 
appearance, particularly if consid- 
erable illustrative material is used. 
Other pressmen will disagree. How- 
ever, letter press has other advan- 
tages. Most reports are produced, 
this business being what it is, with 
“one eye on the clock.” And last- 
minute changes can be accomplished 
much more readily and economically 
via the letter press technique. It 
is much easier to discard a lead slug 
or line of type than to re-do an en- 
tire plate ...and much less ex- 
pensive. 


Color a Good Investment 


Of all books examined, 44.1% 
were produced on coated paper stock. 
In recent years, there have been 
g rea t improvements in printing 
papers, with a greatly enlarged va- 
riety of special stocks available. 
A consultation with your typogra- 
pher and printer in advance, along 
with your paper supplier, will enable 
you to select the paper best suited 
to your particular needs. 


When it comes to visual appear- 
ance of the finished product, color 
in an annual report is a good in- 
vestment. Of the 100 leading banks 
whose reports were surveyed, 88.2% 
used color ... however, of those 
which used color, 11.5% made use 
of color on the cover only. 


I believe it is in the content of our 
annual reports and call statements, 
rather than in their format, that 
most improvement can be gained. 
Keeping in mind today’s expanded 
audience for such reports, mentioned 
earlier, let’s examine this phase of 
financial reporting for a few minutes. 


One important function of all 
financial reporting is to keep beiore 
shareholders and potential 5 h a r e- 
holders those points which make 
shares in your bank a desirable in- 
vestment. It is only logical, there- 
fore, to assume that your annual 
report should contain material which 
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A banker takes a hand 


When the siren screams and the 
volunteer firemen scramble, there’s 
probably a banker in the brigade. 

And for good reason. 

To understand and serve his 
community, a banker has to know 
its people and its problems first- 
hand. 

Living and working among 
depositors and customers increases 
his ability to help a community 
financially. Right in the thick of 
things he’s better qualified to put 
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the community’s money to work 
wisely and profitably. 

By participating and serving at 
the same time today’s banker is 
well qualified to give sound assist- 
ance when asked to weigh a per- 
sonal financial problem, or advise 
on business or civic monev matters. 

Willingly accepting the many 
responsibilities his community 
gives him, and getting to know his 
neighbors to the core, the banker 
steadily builds a more useful bank. 


And usefilness is what makes 
commercial banks more important 
day by day, to the whole American 
economy and the American people. 


THE 


CHASE 


MANHATTAN 
BANK 


Chartered in 1799 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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answers satisfactorily the questions 
which normally would be asked by 
a security analyst. It is precisely 
in this area that bank reports and 
financial statements often need im- 
provement. 


From a security analyst’s stand- 
point, then, what should we include 
in a report? Certainly it is important 
to show such ratios as those between 
loans and deposits; between loans 
and resources, and between loans 
and capital funds. 

Government maturity schedules 
should be reported, as well as a 
breakdown on operating income. 


“We are looking for two things 
in an annual report,” one analyst 
told me recently. “First, we want 
a complete report . . . and, over the 
years, we want a consistent report.’ 

Your annual report should be as 
detailed as possible in its financial 
aspects, because the security analyst 
wants the full story. Don’t hedge 
on your reporting because some 
individual item for a given year 
may appear unfavorable. Just re- 
member that usually, there is a 
good and valid reason behind an 
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unfavorable entry in your balance 
sheet. Go ahead and cite the figures. 
They can be explained in the text 
of your president’s message, or else- 
where in copy. Your shareholders, 
customers, and yes, the security 
analyst, too, will appreciate your 
frankness . . . and the fact that you 
maintained consistency in_ report- 
ing, despite the unfavorable entry. 


It is usually advisable to show 
your bank’s dividend distribution 
record for past years. Yet, of leading 
banks whose reports were examined, 
we found that only 26.4% showed 
such a record. Such a record is im- 
portant in making an honest evalua- 
tion of your stock for investment 
purposes. 


Analysts Prefer Figures 

Charts or graphs were found not 
to be of particular value to analysts 

. . they prefer the actual figures. 
Yet graphic presentation is useful 
to the layman. A glance will quickly 
show him the trend, whether up or 
down. Of all reports studied, 54.4% 
used charts or graphs to tell the 
banking story. It was found further 
that those using photos, art, and 


both photos and art represented, 
respectively, 63.2, 85.2, and 55.8 
per cent of those reporting. An 
introductory, or official message, was 
used by 89.7% of all banks whose 
reports were examined. 


There is a notable trend, in bank 
annual reporting, toward use of 
narrative, or “chamber of commerce” 
type material, in addition to strict 
financial reporting. This material can 
be useful, if your report is designed 
for use by officers making calls. 
When used, however, it is recom- 
mended that such material follow 
the financial portions of your report. 
If intermingled with the financial 
section, it can be confusing. You 
might prefer to stick to financial 
matters in your annual report, then 
design another booklet or booklets 
as strict “sales” pieces. Many of 
our larger banks seem to favor this 
approach. 


Banks with more voluminous re- 
ports have adopted use of a table of 
contents in their format. Of all 
books examined, 27.9% used a table 
of contents, and 61.7% used a “high- 
lights” page, for a quick, concise 
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The Bank of California is in the unique position of being 
able to offer its corporate customers and correspondent banks 
the services of seventeen complete banking offices in all 


three Pacific Coast states. For on-the-spot credit information, fast 


collection of items, concentration of funds and other banking 
services in California, Oregon and Washington, we suggest you 
take advantage of this exclusive tri-state operation. 


MEMBER 
FEDERAL 
DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
SAN FRANCISCO and other California cities... PORTLAND, Oregon... SEATTLE and TACOMA, Washington 


HEAD OFFICE: 400 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 20 
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statement of significant figure detail. 


Of the top 100 annual reports 
studied, following are some additional 
percentage figures which you may 
find interesting: 14.7% gave a full 
text treatment of departments and 
services; 63.2% showed a partial 
treatment of such departments and 
services; 35.2% cited general business 
predictions for the year ahead. 












WOULD YOU LIKE 
A YIELD OF 5.18%? 


We have offerings of FHA insured and VA guaranteed 
mortgages available which will produce 5.18% net to you. 























In the reports studied, 7.8% gave 
at least some historical data about 
the bank; 82.3% included material 
on employee relations, such as profit 
sharing, pension and retirement plans; 
36.7% included special sections on 
capital stock; 79.4% included a 
special section on the Trust De- 
partment; 91.7% included an earn- 
ings statement; 91.1% listed officers, 
and 47% gave departmental desig- 
nations on officers. 


HUNTOON, PAIGE & CO. 


44 WALL STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
WHitehall 3-5866 






















Nationwide brokers VA and FHA 
Reference: your major correspondent bank 














Of all reports surveyed, 91.7% 
treated earnings in text, some giving 
an additional itemized report; 80.8% 
gave textual treatment to loans and 
discounts; 89.7% contained text on 
securities portfolios, and 83.8% in- 
cluded textual treatment of deposits 
and resources. 














““‘We Safeguard Privacy 
\ 





of Our Customers’ Business” 













Tr becomes evident when visitors observe that your ‘phones 

are equipped with Hush-A-Phones. Private telephone dis- 
cussions between bankers and their clients never become public 
when your telephones are equipped with Hush-A-Phones. 








Quarterly Figures More Valid 













A great m aon y banks publish 
quarterly statements and earnings 
reports, regardless of the time that 
official bank calls may be issued by 
the Comptroller of the Currency. 
Falling as they do on regular cal- 
endar dates each year,. quarterly 
figures offer more valid points of 
comparison than do Comptroller’s 
call figures coming at random dates. 


The Hush-A-Phone is a scientifically designed phone silencer, 
weighing but 5 oz. that snaps on the transmitter of your phone and 


provides complete privacy of phone conversation. Even those seated at your desk cannot 
hear a word you say. 

















The Hush-A-Phone also prevents phone talk annoyance—quiets the office; midst surrounding 
noises it improves hearing. 









Thousands of executives are using the Hush-A-Phone and bankers are especially enthusiastic. 
Write for literature. Available in colors. Use permitted by F. C. C. ruling. 


HUSH-A-PHONE CORP. 65 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 











My own bank stresses the quarter- 
ly figures in local and national ad- 
vertising, letting the legal publica- 
tion take care of official call figures 
as required by law. 




























INTER-COUNTY TITLE 
GUARANTY AND MORTGAGE COMPANY 


Again, I refer to the beginning 
of this treatise . .. the annual re- 
port affords the bank’s management 
a once-a-year opportunity to com- 
municate with its various ‘“‘publics”’ 

. and it reflects the kind of 
bank you have in the image created 
by the report. 












Yesterday’s doubt is made today’s 
certainty with 


TITLE INSURANCE 






Should it be a drab, unimaginative 
piece of typography, or should it 
have proper time and money spent 
in its production to do a well-rounded 
public relations job for your bank? 
I reiterate, it is one of the most 
important annual public relations 
jobs that your bank can do. 


OFFICES IN 16 CITIES 


NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, CONN NEW YOR GHY OFFICE 
MASS., MARYLAND, OHIO, 111 BROADWAY, NY. Y. 6, N. Y. 
INDIANA, FLORIDA, DELAWARE, As mcareace / BArclay 7-2700 
KENTUCKY, VIRGINIA, WEST VA. 2 5 
AND DIST. OF COLUMBIA Vaemnas 0%, Guinn, President 
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Common Stock Analysis 


BORG-WARNER CORP. 


Borg-Warner bases its future 
on diversification and research. 
Management is good and fi- 
nances strong. 


Per share earnings have been 
adversely affected by the recent 
recession, but should about 
double by 1960. Meanwhile, 
the stock provides a yield of 


5.6%. 


lt appears a suitable trust in- 
vestment. 


BY H. ROGER SECREST 


ORG-WARNER was formed 30 years 
ago to acquire the assets of four 
important automobile parts 

companies. The following year six 
other companies, including Norge 
Corp., were acquired and the corpora- 
tion started on the road of diversifica- 
tion and growth. During the last 
three decades, Borg-Warner has grown 
both internally, and_ externally 
through acquisitions of other com- 
panies in related fields. Today the 
company operates a widely diver- 
sified business through 40 divisions, 
subsidiaries and affiliates. 

Borg-Warner is an important manu- 
facturer of essential parts for the 
automotive, aviation, marine and 
farm implement industries; one of the 
major producers of home appliances; 
an important factor in the air condi- 
tioning and heating field; and a large 
supplier of tools and services for the 
petroleum industry and of pumps for 
the utility industry. 

During the postwar period the com- 
pany has substantially reduced its 
dependence on the automobile in- 
dustry, while experiencing major in- 
creases in its appliance, air condi- 
tioning and miscellaneous lines (table). 
Even so, dollar sales of the auto group 
have remained in the $200 million to 
$240 million range. Two important 
acquisitions, Byron Jackson Co., an 
oil well supply company, in 1955, and 
York Corp., an air conditioning manu- 
facturer, in 1956, are examples of 
Borg-Warner’s practice of acquiring 
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companies that supplement existing 
lines and yet provide further di- 
versification. 


Among the independent auto parts 
companies, Borg-Warner is the larg- 
est producer of clutches, automatic 
and standard transmissions, univer- 
sal joints, overdrives and torque con- 
verters. The company also manu- 
factures many other items for both 
the original equipment and replace- 
ment markets. Parts are sold to 
every car and truck manufacturer -in 
varying degrees. Borg-Warner has 
always been active in research and has 
developed a number of important 
components for the automobile in- 
dustry. Two major accomplishments 
were the semi-automatic overdrive 
and automatic transmission. Among 
important projects now nearing the 
completion stage are a spin-resistant 
differential, a fuel injection system 
and several automatic transmissions 
for medium and heavy duty trucks 
and off-the-road vehicles. 


Borg-Warner has supplied a sub- 
stantial part of Ford Motor Co.’s 
automatic transmission requirements 
since the introduction of this equip- 
ment in 1950. However, this con- 


tract was terminated with the end of 
the 1958 model run. This will be a 
serious but not lasting factor. The 
company is continually developing 
new products and over a period of 
time the loss of this important cus- 
tomer for automatic transmissions 
will be offset. Also, Borg-Warner 
will still sell Ford transmission com- 
ponent parts. It is believed that 
in the future the automobile in- 
dustry will account for 44 to \ of 
total sales. 


The second most important product 
classification, which provided $184 
million of revenue for Borg-Warner 
in 1957, is appliances, air condition- 
ing, building equipment and materials. 
The broad Norge line of refrigerators, 
electric and gas ranges, washing ma- 
chines, electric and gas clothes dryers 
and hot water heaters is well-known 
and one of the leaders in home appli- 
ances. This division accounts for 
about half of this group of products’ 
sales. 


Air conditioning has been important 
to Borg-Warner since the acquisition 
of York Corp. in 1956. The company 
has made changes in management, 
plants and products and even now is 


PRODUCT MIX: LESS DEPENDENCE ON AUTOS 


Per Cent of Sales 


Appliances, Air 


Sales 


($000,000) Automotive 


1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 


1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 


43 
21 
331 22 


63 


56 
58 
45 
44 
33 
38 


354 
407 
380 
552 
599 
609 


15 
13 
23 


35 


Conditioning & 
Bidg. Materials Agricultural 


22% 
36 


17 


26 


30 


Miscel- 


Aviation laneous 


10 
12 
15 
16 
21* 
21* 


Akroawoodovov WWNH- 


*Includes petroleum equipment and services, chemicals, utility and steel products, which accounted 


for 11% of sales in 1956 and 1957. 
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transferring production of certain 
York products to a relatively new 
Decatur, Ill., plant, where Ford trans- 
missions were produced. It is felt 
that the York division is prepared to 
participate in the excellent growth 
opportunities in the air-conditioning 
field. Present sales volume is in the 
$70 million to $85 million range. Hot 
air furnaces, insulating material, in- 
cinerators and plumbing fixtures round 
out the products offered to the resi- 
dential consumer. 


Sales of agricultural implement parts 
totaled $38 million in 1957. Borg- 
Warner does not offer complete units 
of farm equipment but the company 
is a leading producer of discs, tractor 
carburetors and clutches. Other com- 
ponents such as plow shares, tractor 
transmissions and engine parts, hy- 
draulic controls for tractor mounted 
implements and power takeoffs are 
sold directly to the leading farm 
equipment manufacturers. The out- 
look for this group of products is not 
exciting, but over the years farm in- 
come will rise due to the increase in 
population,and the need for replace- 
ment parts should provide a steadily 

growing market. 


Missiles & Oil Wells 


Just prior to World War II Borg- 
Warner entered the aviation business. 
Volume was built up rather steadily 
reaching a peak of $42 million in 1953, 
somewhat above the 1957 figure of 
$27 million. The basic products are 
hydraulic pumps, fuel pumps, electric 
motors and hydraulic, pneumatic and 
electro-mechanical control equipment 
for guided missiles and planes. Borg- 
Warner’s aviation products are well 
regarded, but sales of this group are 
largely determined by the scale of 
national defense expenditures. 


Dollar sales of products in the mis- 
cellaneous group have been around 
$125 million for the last two years. 
Of this amount, more than half has 
been obtained from sales of petroleum 
equipment and services, chemicals, 
utility and steel products; about 30% 
from other industrial machinery and 
equipment; and 15% from nucleonic, 
electronic and defense products. 


Through acquisition of Byron Jack- 
son, Borg-Warner obtained a signifi- 
cant position in the oil well servicing 
field and provides products and ser- 
vices such as pumps, hydraulic power- 
ed tools, manual pipe-handling equip- 
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ment, cementing, perforating and 
radioactivity logging to the petroleum 
industry. This company helped de- 
velop a new jet shaped charge for per- 
forating wells. A product now being 
developed, which possesses substan- 
tial potential, is a “‘sonic drill,’ an oil 
well drill operating on sonic principles. 
It is believed that this drill, when per- 
fected, will be able to drill through 
rock formations four to eight times 
faster than present drills. 


A number of Borg-Warner pumps 
and accessories are used by the chemi- 
cal and utility industries. Recently 
the company entered the plastics field 
in a sizable way with the completion 
of a $10 million plant in West Vir- 
ginia. A hard; heat resistant ther- 
moplastic material called Cycolac, 
which has many uses, is being produc- 
ed at this plant. Probably the best 
publicized use is a plastic shell case, 
which has withstood several firings 
without damage. Over a period of 
time, sales volume of Cycolac should 
approach the $12 million level. 


Borg-Warner is in the steel business 
producing open hearth and electric 
furnace high carbon and alloy steels 
for the automobile, agricultural and 
other industries. Other products in- 
clude merchants bars, tubing, fence 
posts and stainless sheets. Most of 
the products are sold to outside con- 
cerns rather than other Borg-Warner 
divisions. 

The company’s sales classification 





of other industrial machinery and 
equipment includes a variety of prod- 
ucts such as saws, chains, pumps, 
hoists, cranes and so forth. This 
group contributes 6% of total sales, 
is reported to be a profitable line. 
Nucleonic, electronic and defense prod- 
ucts, while generating only 3% of 
total sales at present, possess ex- 
cellent growth potentials. The com- 
pany’s control rod drive mechanisms 
for atomic energy installations, re- 
mote-controlled manipulators for 
handling radio-active materials and 
poisonous chemicals, and pumps for 
liquid-powered missiles are well re- 
garded by manufacturers in these in- 
dustries. 


Quite clearly, many of Borg-War- 
ner’s products are essential compo- 
nents to other industries, and must be 
well engineered and of high quality. 
Research is stressed both at the 
division level and at two centralized 
locations. The latter emphasizes re- 
search in new technological areas, 
while divisional research is more con- 
cerned with improvements in existing 
products and development of com- 
plementary products. Research ex- 
penditures amount to about 3% of 
sales. 

Borg-Warner operates a multitude 
of plants throughout the U. S. and 
in five foreign countries. Facilities 
are regarded as up to date and effi- 
cient. During the post-war period, 


(Continued on page 32) 


B-W’S PROFIT MARGIN SKIDDED IN 1957-58 


($000,000) 


Operating Income 
Before Net Net 
Taxes 


Profit 
Margin 


Net Deprecia- 
Sales tion 


$309.3 $ 3.5 
252.4 4.0 
330.9 47 
369.2 5.7 
353.9 7.2 


407.4 8.5 
380.3 9.6 
352.2 127 
598.7 15.0 
608.5 15.3 


1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 


1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 


6 mos. to 
6-30-57 321.6 
6-30-58 266.7 


14.4 
17.9 
15.4 
16.5 


13.7 
12.5 
14.9 
11.6 
Thal 


7.6 10.6 


7.0 


16.4% $51.2 
35.6 
60.6 
58.3 
60.0 


57.6 
48.9 
84.8 
71.7 
71.0 


35.4 
20.1 


Net Income as % ov 


Average 
Com. Stockholders 
Equity 
29.9% 

20.7 
23.8 
137 
15.3 


14.4 
13.6 
20.0 
14.2 
11.9 


Income 


$25.6 
21.4 
28.4 
20.6 
22.3 


23.4 
23.9 
40.6 
35.4 
33.7 


8.3% 
8.5 
8.6 
5.6 
6.3 


3.7 
6.3 
7.2 
5.9 
5.5 


16.8 
9.4 


5.2 
3.5 


12.5 
6.5 
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Compare! 
In electronic bookkeeping... 


ONLY BURROUGHS GIVES 
YOU COMPLETE 


PROGRAMMING | 
FLEXIBILITY! 


Burroughs—TM 


Nothing will pay you such dividends now as a good look @ You can easily switch the machine from job 
around before you leap into the electronic bookkeeping ‘ 
machine market. Did you know, for instance, that only the to job. No factory change needed. 


Burroughs Electronic Bank Bookkeeping Machine offers 

complete programming flexibility, with these advantages: @ Advanced techniques like those used in the 
most advanced electronic computers permit 
functions and full information to be pro- 

@ Freedom to change forms design. grammed in the machine’s sensing panel. 
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@ Easy adaptation to change in operations. 





There’s a lot to think about there. Yet complete program- 
ming flexibility is only one of a battery of exclusive advances— 
such as full electronic verification—built into the Burroughs 
Electronic Bank Bookkeeping Machine. See how this ma- 
chine, with its unequalled features and functions, can do 
more work for you in less time and do it more accurately, 
simply and economically than anything else around. 


Call our nearby branch office for full details today. Burroughs 
Corporation, Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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BURROUGHS KIT contains complete suggestions and sample 
materials to aid in building employee morale, customer 
relations and community good will during your change-over 
to electronic bank bookkeeping. Just phone our nearby 
branch for your copy. Or write to Burroughs Corporation, 
Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


p>» Burroughs 
By Corporation 


“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 
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INVESTORS HAVE PLACED A LOW VALUATION 
ON EARNINGS 


Per Share 


Earned 


$3.64 
3.05 
4.05 
2.94 
3.11 
3.26 
3.27 
5.17 
4.01 
3.81 
2.25 Est. 


Dividend HL 


$1.50 22 
1.83 20 
2.33 24 
1.67 24 
1.67 27 
1.67 29 
1.67 39 
1.93 48 
2.30 51 
2.40 46 
2.00 38 


approximately $166 million has 
been added to the gross property 
account, an increase of almost eight 
times. 


In 1957 Borg-Warner continued to 
fortify its strong financial position. 
Net working capital totaled $190 mil- 
lion, an increase of nearly 100% in 
the last six years. The company has 
an above average current ratio of 3.3 
to 1 and cash and securities are al- 
most 90% of current liabilities. 
While the company does have debt 
and preferred stock in its capitaliza- 
tion, the ratios are conservative with 
debt accounting for 7%, preferred 
stock only 4% and the common equity 
the remaining 89%. 


New Preferred Authorized 


While the company does not pres- 
ently need to do any outside finan- 
cing, a new class of 250,000 shares of 
$100 par value preferred stock was 
approved at the last stockholders 
meeting. Management believes that 
this action will enable the company 
to obtain additional capital advan- 
tageously or acquire other concerns 
for stock or cash, where prompt ac- 
tion could be essential. 


The post-war financial history of 
the company is quite outstanding. 
Borg-Warner has not itself issued 
any debt during this period; in fact, 
its last previously outstanding debt 
was retired in 1935. However, notes 
and debentures of Byron Jackson 
and York Corp. were assumed at 
the time of these acquisitions. 


Market Range 


Based on Mean 


lo P/E Ratio 


14 5.0 
14 5.6 
18 53 
20 7.4 
21 77 
22 77 
25 9.8 
35 8.0 
39 11.2 
26 5 
26 14.2 


Yield 


8.3% 
10.7 
10.9 

7.6 

6.9 

6.6 

5.2 

4.7 

5.1 

6.7 

6.2 





Since 1945, the company has spent 
$180 million on capital outlays, paid 
out nearly $160 million in dividends 
and increased net working capital 
over $138 million. In addition, Borg- 
Warner has retired a small amount of 
debt and reduced the preferred stock 
which was issued in 1946 from $19.5 
million to $11.8 million. All of this 
has been accomplished through re- 
tained earnings and depreciation cash 
plus the small issue of preferred. 

Capital expenditures in 1957 total- 
ed $20.3 million, but 1958 outlays 
are expected to be about 10% smaller. 
According to present plans, capital 
additions for the next several years 
should average about $15 million an- 
nually, equivalent to the 1957 depre- 
ciation accrual, of $15.3 million. 

Borg-Warner’s sales have fluctuat- 
ed with the economy; but the overall 
trend is clearly upward (table, page 
29). First half 1958 sales were off 
about 17% from the like period last 
year, reflect the lower production 
volume of automobiles, reduced con- 
struction activity, the slow down in 
oil well drilling and the effects of 
the recession on household appli- 
ances. While the company will ex- 
perience increased sales in many 
of its lines, especially household ap- 
pliances, during the second half of the 
year, the loss of the Ford transmission 
business in the fourth quarter will 
offset the gains of the other divisions. 


Sales for 1958 probably will be within | 


5% either way of $525 million. 
Aside from the last two years, 
Borg-Warner’s operating profit mar- 





gin has been quite satisfactory. It 
seems reasonable to assume that the 
profit margin should rise again as 
business improves and non-recurring 
expenses of rehabilitating the York 
division are completed. 


Borg-Warner up to 1957 earned a 
very respectable return for the stock- 
holders. As the economy improves 
and as the company invests its excess 
cash in either new plants or other con- 
cerns, it can be expected that the rate 
earned on the stockholders equity will 
return to its normal level of 14% 
or higher. 


Cost of sales and labor costs have 
been relatively steady over the last 5 
years averaging 46% and 26% of to- 
tal sales, respectively. The same ap- 
plies to maintenance and depreciation 
which combined have accounted for 
5 cents of each revenue dollar during 
this period. However, selling and ad- 
ministrative expenses have taken a 
progressively larger portion of the sales 
dollar each year, were nearly 11% in 
1957. This increase has been offset to 
some extent by percentage declines in 
taxes and net income. Approximately 
half of the money remaining for stock- 
holders has been paid out in dividends. 


Since its formation in 1928, Borg- 
Warner has split its stock twice: 2 for 
1 in 1937 and 3 for 1 in 1955. Acquisi- 
tions of the last several years have re- 
quired the issuance of nearly 1.3 mil- 
lion additional common shares. Borg- 
Warner now has 8,842,254 outstanding 
shares of common stock owned by 
46,133 stockholders. 


Share History 


The company’s per share earnings 
record during the past 10 years has 
had average deviation (table). Due to 
the company’s policy of maintaining 
the dividend payout near 50% of earn- 
ings the dividend record has been er- 
ratic. As a result, investors have 
placed a low valuation on earnings and 
required an above average yield. 


At the present price of $36, Borg- 
Warner common stock is selling at 16 
times the estimated 1958 depressed 
earnings of $2.25 per share. While 
earnings should not improve more 
than 10% to 15% in 1959, it is quite 
possible that by 1960 earnings will be 
at the $4.00 level or even conceivably 
around $5.00. In light of the com- 
pany’s strong financial position, it 
would appear that the $2.00 dividend 
rate established in January should be 
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CITY LIMITS 


BAKERSFIELD 


CALIFORNIA 


POP. 34,784 ELEV. 406 


lf BAKERSFIELD moved to BOSTON... 


... Boston transit items on Bakersfield still credited the day they are received. Rejected 
couldn’t move much faster than they do right items, returned direct, reach you without delay. 


now via Bank of America! For complete information about this unique cor- 
Wherever you are, Bank of America can save respondent service, write: Corporation and Bank 
you days in California routing. Send cash letters Relations Department, Bank of America, 300 
direct to any one of the more than 600 branches Montgomery Street, San Francisco, or 660 South 
in our statewide network, and have your account Spring Street, Los Angeles. 


ie { 
Ta barks that brings Oclfernia loin te you. Hank of America 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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good first impression... 
an enduring good impression 


Bank Signs in Bronze or Aluminum 


by U.S. BRONZE 


Impressive dignity and good taste are working 
ambassadors for you when your bank’s name 
appears in these beautifully designed and exe- 
cuted signs. Names of your personnel on tasteful 
metal signs also assure an impression of dignity 
and stability. 


a . Desk Nameplates 
Both Economical 
and Beautiful 


INDIVIDUAL LETTERS—Metal or 
plastic—in all sizes 


Perfect for permanent signs, inside 
or out. As suppliers to banks large 
and small from coast to coast, we 
offer the widest selection with the 
most in service, at economical 
Prices. Send today for catalog o‘ 
all signs, plates, display cases, etc. 





“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE sion co., inc. 


101 W. 31st., Dept. BM., New York 1 N. Y. 





FOR YOUR GOLD COINS 






































We are also seeking the following . . 
MS oo ed $400.00 each 
We Gee. oso ec ae $500.00 each 
Prompt Remittance Guaranteed 
no mounted or mutilated coins 


send coins direct to _ - 


= 



































123 West 57th St. New York 19, N. Y. 
JUdson 2-2580 


One of America’s Oldest and Largest Coin Dealers 
Coin AppraisalsforBanks, Estates, Insurance Companies 
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continued. As an above average yield 
of almost 5.6% is obtained, the in- 
vestor is compensated for the year or 
so wait until earnings return to former 
levels. 

Borg-Warner’s business has many 
facets, some with very interesting po- 
tentials, others with only ordinary 
prospects; but when viewed from the 
overall, it would appear that the com- 
pany should experience slightly better 





than average growth. Basically, Borg- 
Warner has good management, is ex- 
tremely diversified, has a strong finan- 
cial position, possesses an excellent 
record of research and development, 
and occupies an important position in 
several major industries. Naturally, 
the company’s operations have been 
affected by the recent recession, but 
the longer-term outlook is bright in- 
deed. 




















1. By making the utmost practicable use 
of all the services the bank has to offer, being 
careful to conduct his affairs as a depositor or 
as a borrower in strict conformity with the 
standards set by the management for its other 
customers. 

“Nothing is so contagious as example.” 

2. By recommending to friends that they use 
his bank. 

The stockholder occupies a position of influence, both 
ee oe ie a oe Sey it serves. 2 

i that customer service, 
pon te abate en pe pinata Ea ig 
them to do business with his bank. 

_ 8, By promoting the idea of systematic sav- 


ing at every. opportunity, beginning with his 


own family. 


4. By encouraging business friends to discuss 
their financial problems with him, with a view 
to determining what the bank may be able to 
do to be te. 

Knowledge of the various local businesses often dis- 
closes opportunities to make safe and profitable loans. 

5. By helping to promote the interests of 
the bank’s customers. is aie 
ad hetea vo eiarte of tho tanks Snesthehtom ean 
make a difference in the condition of any deserving cus- 
tomer. 

6. By taking an active part in the develop- 
ment of the community's resources. 

The bank will be sure to share in all the benefits of all 
the community development that can somehow be 


7. By learning from the officers and directors 
of the bank the principles by which they are 
guided in the management of its affairs, and 
particularly in the lending of its depositors’ 
money, so as to be prepared at all times to deal 
intelligently with criticisms and rumors. 

There is still « lot of mystery in banking as far as the 
public is concerned, and shareholders can do much 
removing it 


8. By k ing a close watch on all com- 
munity development which are likely to re- 
quire any of services which the bank is 


prepared to render. 
Bank shareholders are often in position to obtain 


plan- 
spots tont to 














How a Stockholder Can Help His Bank 


(Reprints of this page are available at two cents each) 





9. By bringing to the bank any of the busi- 
ness of firms with which he is connected and 
over which he has any measure of influegce. 

Many a decision has gone to a competing institution for 
no reason other than that the share! *s bank lacked a 


spokesman. 

10. By recommending his bank to lodges, 
clubs, churches, and other organizations of 
which he is a member. 

If his bank doesn’t have the account, there is, or 
should be, a reason. By investigating the matter, he may 
find ee ee es that all or part of the 
account should be transferred to his bank. 

11. By considering carefully what he —_ 
be able to do about ringing to his bank all or 
part of the accounts of school districts, and 
those of other municipal subdivisions. 

Fairness should be the rule in this as in all business 
solicitation efforts. It is, however, a universally 
tule of conduct in competitive enterprise that 


= and the honest use of whatever influence may 
exercised through friends and business associates is 
entirely compatible with the highest business standards. 

12. By comparing notes with other stock- 
holders with a view to exchanging information 
which will lead to the solicitation of certain 
items of business by the one man or group of 
men most likely to succeed. 


It is im wt Sagal opm job of matching 
the individual shareholder with pr 


‘ospect. 

18. By conferring frequently with the cashier 
and other officers regarding new business op- 
portunities and other ways of furthering the in- 
terests of the bank. 

This will be sure to bring about a condition of in- 
creased alertness and an attitude of constructive inquiry 
into ways and means of increasing the scope of the bank's 
services and adding to its profits. 

14. By cultivating the feeling and attitude 
that he represents the bank in all of his business 
contacts. 


If, then, he will deliberately visit, manuf, ts 
and other substantial foen en ‘ad ht woh 
their chief executives, he will cement existing customer 
relationships and en new ones. 

15. By availing himself of every oppor- 
tunity to make the acquaintance of newcomers. 

While this is hi desirable for other than business 
reasons, its ities as a business-getting technique 
should not be overlooked. The newcomer might 
be found to control a considerable amount of good 


16. By repeatedly reminding himself that he 
has a share in the responsibility for the growth 
and ¢ efficient management of the bank. 

ae in last analysis, to himself. 
As part-owner of Hak ens ost dae tee 
in its welfare and progress. 


SoME HUNDREDS OF BANKS throughout the country have purchased 
upwards of 200,000 reprints of this statement of 16 Ways In Which a 
Stockholder Can Help His Bank. Many others have requested and 
obtained permission to reprint the statement. 


The wide approval thus indicated suggests that there are doubtless 
still‘others who could make advantageous use of these reprints, so BANK- 
ERS MONTHLY is again making them available at 2c each, postpaid. 
Permission to reprint the statement will be granted upon request, and 


samples will be supplied for that purpose. 
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FIELD WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS ARE 


YOUR KEY TO SECURED LOANS 


Inventory financing through Lawrence Field Warehouse 
rentiote is an important method of credit accommodation. 
Lawrence receipts enable you to convert your open lines 
tosafe, secured loans. So, Mr. Loan Officer, make valued 
friends of customers—new and old—by recommending 


Lawrence Field Warehouse service. 


LAWRENCE ON WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS AWRENCE «IS LIKE CERTIFIED ON CHECKS 


NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 





37 Drumm Street, San Francisco 11, California 
100 N. La Salle Street, Chicago 2, Ill. « 79 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
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CURRENT COMMENT 


Outlook: 1959-62 


William F. Butler, vice president 
and economist of The Chase Man- 
hattan Bank, before the American 
Management Association: 


HE expansion in general bus- 
iness activity now under- 
way should continue, mak- 

ing 1959 an excellent year for 
business. By the end of 1959 or 
early 1960, we may be back to 
full capacity operations in the 
economy generally. 


2) My personal feeling is that 
1960 and 1961 may also be years 
of great prosperity—our principal 
economic problem could be that 
of producing enough to meet all 
the demands on our economy 
while containing inflationary pres- 
sures. 


3) The historical pattern would 
point to another recession period 
starting sometime in 1961—give 
or take 12-18 months. 


Different View 


Aubrey G. Lanston, president of 
Aubrey G. Lanston & Co., Ine., 
before the 15th annual Correspond- 
ent Bank Meeting of The First 
Pennsylvania Banking & Trust 
Co.: 


THINK we should be very 

careful about swallowing—in 

hook, line and sinker fashion 
all that has been written and said 
about speculators and speculation 
in the Government security mar- 
ket. And we should “stop, look 
and listen’ before agreeing with 
those who say regulations to cover 
the purchases (by other than 
regular dealers) of Government 
securities (and other bonds) on 
margin is what is needed... 


I think the speculators—many 
of whom were badly burnt recent- 
ly— may well deserve a vote of 
thanks. Some have claimed that 
the activities of these speculators 
damaged the credit of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 
I look at it a bit differently. I 
think the activities of the specu- 
lators, first, helped the Treasury 
to further its objective of length- 
ening the debt. Then, because 
their activities became excessive 


and they took a good licking— 
they helped to focus attention 
on the pressing nature of the 
need for the Government to cut 
down nondefense spending, and 
to strengthen the budget, in order 
to avoid damage to the credit of 
the United States. 


Appliance Prospects 


Chairman Elisha Gray II and 
President Robert E. Brooker of 
Whirlpool Corp., in their nine- 
month report to stockholders: 


Bow of increased sales to 
consumers, a more confident 

inventory policy by dealers 
and distributors and a sales trend 
toward better quality merchan- 
dise, we are hopeful that the 
price structure in the appliance 
industry will stabilize and im- 
prove the profit level for both 
the manufacturer and the retailer. 


Bull’s Appraisal 


Arthur J. O’Hara, vice president 
of The Northern Trust Co., before 
the 32nd Western Regional Trust 
Conference of the American Bank- 
ers Association: 


AM optimistic as to the outlook 

for comn.on stock prices in 

the year ahead. I am con- 
fident that earnings will increase 
to an. extent that will not only 
justify current prices but warrant 
higher prices. This viewpoint is 
based on the fact that many 
companies engaged in the pro- 
duction of durable and _ semi- 
durable goods are operating their 
plants at 60 per cent to 70 per 
cent of capacity. As a _ result, 
their profits are being restricted 
by unabsorbed burden. 


In the months ahead as their 
rates of operation move up to 
80 per cent to 90 per cent of 
capacity, they will enjoy a sharp 
increase in earnings. In fact, this 
increase of 20 per cent in the 
rate of operations will, in many 
instances, increase present earn- 
ings by 50 per cent to 150 per 
cent. It is this expectation of 
sharply increased earnings that 
makes me confident that many 
common stocks are still reasonably 


priced and suitable for purchase 
at prevailing prices. 


‘In Politics’ 


Howard C. Petersen, president of 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co., 
before the 61st annual convention 
of the Nebraska Bankers Asso- 
ciation: 
wo rather widespread atti- 
tudes militate against the 
effectiveness of businessmen 
and professional men—especially 
bankers—in (political activities). 
First, the businessman’s feeling 
that he ought not to be ‘“‘in poli- 
tics”; that he ought not to speak 
out on issues even though he has 
thought them through objectively. 
Second, an even more prevalent 
feeling of futility, of self-depre- 
ciation—‘‘what’s my voice among 
174 million?” As you can see, I 
do not believe either of these 
attitudes to be well-founded. 


Any businessman who says he 
is not in politics is kidding him- 
self. Because big Government is 
in everybody’s life from birth to 
death, the businessman is, like 
it or not, in politics—and up to 
his ears. 


Strong Reasons 


The Advisory Committee on Special 
Activities of the American Bankers 
Association, in a report on ‘‘Inter- 
national Financial Developments’’: 


TTENTION has been- focused 
on the price of gold in 
recent months, not only be- 

cause of British ideas about in- 
ternational liquidity, but also be- 
cause of the large gold outflow 
from the United States 

There are strong reasons for not 
raising the price of gold. It would 
bring speculative gains to those 
abroad who are hoarding gold. 
The greatest beneficiary of an 
increase in the price of gold would 
be the U.S.S.R. with gold pro- 
duction estimated as high as $600 
million annually and gold stocks 
at $8 billion. 

Perhaps the most telling of 
these arguments against raising 
the price of gold is potential 
inflationary impact. 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
Condensed Statement of Condition as of September 24, 1958 
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RESOURCES: 
Cash and De from Wakes... ck ce dcics ess $219,068,686.53 
U. S. Government Bonds............. .. .$183,542,962.49 
Municipal Bonds and Warrants............. 18,350,326.15 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock................ 1,500,000.00 
Ce I oe aS aw abaw eels 4,047,914.55 207,441,203.19 
Lopate aed Dees oe eS ara as 229,082,639.11 
m Federal Funds Sold...................0045 8,000,000.00 
oe See ee eer oe 14,746,410.00 
Purine Wie Cmres oc oe sk aA dhe 1.00 
Corer Gaeae Pee i i ei a eh 25.00 14,746,436.00 
Interest on Securities and Other 
Income Earned—-Not Collected.......... 2,180,069.28 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit...... 4,464,668.87 
“DO TRE Es os os hdc wp GO SS eb $684,983,702.98 
LIABILITIES: 
RE NII, os oko 8 dw bp ew 0 eis oe Row elues $ 25,000,000.00 
NN yok balck no NF bw hi Baie ee ae a 25,000,000.00 
eamneaes Poa... ee SS etek e 3,834,514.13 
TOTAL CAPITAL ACCOUNT... $ 53,834,514.13 
eee ete es oo ee ca kee $ 4,024,663.22 
Liability on Letters of Credit............... 4,464,668.87 
DEPOSITS: 
MII os. ein cs aeaek OS pee aed >... .$472,776,183.11 
RNS Se es Ch ee ae aca cnet tek sca oe tonal ae ve 141,748,736.61 
CUI i or aes peer ees 8,134,937.04 622,659,856.76 


TOTAL, Ca ARO. 8. oc avccvecsssgsa» $684,983,702.98 


FIRST CirTry 
NWATIONAL BANE 


OF HOUSTON 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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EN years ago our total assets were 
about $34 million and our only 
long term debt was $2 million. 

Today our assets total $225 million 

and our debt is over $100 million. In 

1947 our total sales and rental income 

were $29 million. Last year they were 

$262 million. 

Most of this change is due directly 
or indirectly to our investment in the 
automatic pinspotter and our arrange- 
ments for financing it. 


Some may question this statement 
and point out that a large part of this 
growth is due to the purchase of many 
other companies. That is true, but 
one of the most important reasons 
fez this program of corporate ac- 
quisitions was to give us earning 
assets as a basis for the borrowing 
necessary to finance the pinspotter. 


The AMF Automatic Pinspotter is 
a machine that returns the ball and 
sets the pins automatically in tenpin 
bowling. It brings mechanization and 
automation to one of the leading par- 
ticipation sports in the country. We 
knew from the beginning that it would 
be a big thing, dwarfing all our other 
activities, and that since the machine 
would be rented rather than sold, the 
investment requirements would be 
enormous for a company of our size. 
Hewever, the chance of profit was 
proportionate to the investment risk, 
and we decided to go ahead. 

We decided early in the game that 
one of our key requirements was to 
finance the production program thru 
debt as much as possible, so as to 
preserve for the present stockholders 
the higher earnings that would result 
from a _ successful development. If 
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HOW AMF FINANCED 
ITS NEW PINSPOTTER 


“The whole character of American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co., and its entire capital 
structure have been completely changed 
as a result of just one new development— 
the AMF Automatic Pinspotter.” 
David S. Meiklejohn, vice president and 
treasurer of AMF, last month before the 
American Management Association. 





So said 








stock had to be sold, it was our hope 
to defer the sale at least until the 
demonstrated success of the pin- 
spotter had raised the price of the 
stock substantially. 


You will note that we were laying 
out a program to finance production 
long before the development program 
was completed. There was no point in 
spending millions to develop a new 
product if we were unable or unwilling 
to raise the necessary funds to produce 
and market the product. If we had not 
been able to work out a practical 
financing program for the production 
and installation of the machines, we 
would not have gotten approval from 
our board for the large expenditure 
necessary to complete the develop- 
ment. 


Corporate Acquisitions 


Having decided that we wanted to 
borrow most of the money for the 
pinspotter, we then had to provide a 
base of assets and earnings sufficient 
to justify the large amount of debt 
that we required, and we needed this 
in a hurry. To accomplish this, we 
decided to buy other profitable com- 
panies thru an exchange of stock. This 
fitted in with a diversification program 
of our Chairman Morehead Patterson 
and it had three advantages over sell- 
ing stock for cash: 


1) The stock issued to acquire other 
companies provided immediate earn- 
ings and so did not, even momentarily, 
reduce our earnings per share; 2) it 


gave us a diversified product line 


which we wanted anyway; and 3) since 
in all cases we were trading a well 
known listed stock selling at a high 





In what follows, Mr. Meiklejohn reports 
the impact of the pinspotter program on 
AMP's investment requirements, bank re- 
lations, stockholder relations, dividend pol- 
icy, capitalization and diversification. 
AMF treasurer also offers some sugges- 
tions for other companies with comparable 
development programs. 





The 


price-earnings ratio for an unlisted, 
usually closely held stock selling at a 
low price-earnings ratio, we not only 
acquired the borrowing base we were 
after but also upgraded our earnings 
per share in the process. 


Having provided the basis for bor- 
rowing, we,then had to determine the 
nature of our borrowing. The pin- 
spotters are rented, not sold. The rent 
is 10c per game. When putting out 
rental machinery in a new field, the 
investment in the rented machinery 
follows a certain pattern. You start 
out by installing a few machines and 
then installations grow at an accele- 
rated rate as the product is accepted 
by the market. Finally, when the mar- 
ket saturation point is reached, the 
number of new machine installations 
each year falls off rapidly, and finally 
levels off at a level sufficient to pro- 
vide for replacements and the modest 
growth of the industry itself. 


The rental income increases each 
year as new machines are put out on 
lease, but instead of falling off when 
the saturation point is reached and 
the cash requirement for new machine 
installations falls off, it continues to 
increase but increases at a slower rate. 
The rental income thereafter will de- 
cline only if new machine installa- 
tions do not keep up with lease expi- 
rations. 

This means that in the early build- 
up period, the cash requirement for 
investment in new machines greatly 
exceeds the revenue from the ma- 
chines, but a turning point is ulti- 
mately reached after which the cash 
from rental income is more than suf- 
ficient to pay for each year’s new ma- 
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1 fre ee Ce Ce Ce ay 
Depository by Diebold. Among its 
most significant advantages are 
1) engineering in the 99-year-old Diebold 
tradition; 2) styling by Deaton; 
OCMC ae Lm ae med Dt 
deposits; 4) approval by Underwriters’ 
Pe Cs hae Ler ee De 
most advanced equipment of its kind, 
you should have complete information on 
hand. The coupon below will bring 
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CANTON 2, OHIO 


Gentlemen: 
DIEBOLD Please send me complete information on 
; your new ‘Polaris’ After-Hours “epository. 
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chine installations. It is in this period 
that the loans to finance the build-up 
can be paid off. 


This pattern calls for a rapid build- 
up of debt until the turning point is 
reached, and then a payout over 10 
to 15 years—bank funds initially, in- 
stitutional money later. 

In our case we established an ini- 
tial $15 million 5-year revolving credit 
with a group of banks under which, 
each quarter, we gave notes maturing 
over the next five years. As the pro- 
gram grew, and it grew far beyond 
anything we ever anticipated, we in- 
creased the amount of the credit to 
$30, then $40, then $60 million, and 
then, when at last in 1957 we reached 
the turning point where revenues ex- 
ceeded expenditures, we refinanced 
the 5-year pinspotter loan with a 15- 
year note issue. 

Now at last, after many hectic 
years, the pinspotter program is be- 
hind us and no longer is every major 
corporate decision influenced by its 
effect on our ability to carry out the 
pinspotter program. Instead, we can 
now count on a steady and substantial 
flow of cash for many years to come, 
to finance the successor to the pin- 
spotter, whatever that may be. 


Other Borrowing 


The impact of this development on 
the company’s investment program 
had wide ramifications. I have ex- 
plained how large the pinspotter pro- 
gram was, especially compared to the 
small company we were when we 
undertook it. While we were in the 
midst of this, however, we also under- 
took a large expansion in government 
work, with sales in this field alone 
reaching $80 million in 1957. We en- 
tered the atomic energy field on no 
mean scale, and the companies we ac- 
quired in our diversification program 
developed a heavy seasonal demand 
for cash, requiring short term finan- 
cing. All of this had to be financed 
without crippling the pinspotter pro- 
gram and without issuing any more 
common stock than absolutely neces- 
sary, for we were determined to pre- 
serve the pinspotter earnings for our 
patient stockholders, if possible. 


Since we could not determine our 
ultimate requirements early in the 
game, we worked on short term bank 
loans as long as possible and then 
negotiated long term loans privately 
placed, with restrictive covenants 
which permitted whatever additional 
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AMF’S FINANCIAL BOSS 


The man largely responsible 
for seeing to the financing of 
American Machine & Foundry’s 
rapid growth is able, affable 
David S. Meiklejohn (cover), vice 
president and treasurer. 


Mr. Meiklejohn launched his fi- 
nancial career in 1933 as a 
credit analyst for Bankers Trust 
Co. Subsequently, he was assis- 
tant to the president of the Dorr 
Co., Inc., director of the New 
York City Department of Com- 
merce, and, after World War 
ll, executive secretary to the late 
Mayor LaGuardia. Mr. Meikle- 
john joined AMF in 1946 as as- 
sistant to the treasurer, became 
assistant treasurer in 1946, 
treasurer in 1951, a director in 
1954 and a vice president in 
January of this year. 


The 50-year-old Meiklejohn 
also is an officer and director of 
the following AMF subsidiaries: 
American Machine & Foundry Co. 
of Ohio, American Machine Inter- 
national Inc., AMF Corp., AMF 
Pinspotters Inc., Leland Electric 
Canada Ltd., American Iron & 
Machine Works Co., Inc., The J. 
B. Beaird Co., Inc., Potter & 
Brumfield, Inc., Thompson-Bremer 
& Co., United Block Co., Inc., and 
W. J. Voit Rubber Corp. 

He’s also treasurer of AMF 
Atomics (Canada) Ltd., Associat- 
ed Missile Products Co., Interna- 
tional Cigar Machinery Co.; he 
is assistant treasurer of American 
Iron & Machine Works (Canada) 
Ltd.; and is a director of American 
Machine & Foundry Co. Ltd. 





borrowing might be needed for further 
expansion of the pinspotter program 
and with debt limits based on per- 
centage of assets, so that the debt 
limits grew as we grew thru company 
acquisitions. We sold preferred stock. 
We sold our plants and leased them 


‘back, we sold the long term install- 


ment notes that developed from the 
sale of bowling lanes and we sold two 
subordinated debenture issues con- 
vertible into common stock. We even 
sold a small issue of common stock. 


Our dividend policy was also af- 
fected by this development. In order 
to conserve cash, instead of raising 
the cash dividend as our earnings in- 
creased, we paid supplementary stock 
dividends. When the turning point 
was reached, we eliminated the stock 
dividend and raised the cash dividend. 


Financial Public Relations 


The investment requirements of 
this development changed our attitude 
towards our stockholders and the 
financial community. Before pinspot- 
ter, our annual report was a two-page 
affair with only a balance sheet and 
profit and loss statement and a list of 
officers and directors, and we were 
very reserved about answering ques- 
tions about our affairs, from bankers, 
brokers, or anyone else. But you can’t 
raise the kind of money we needed 
without giving the financial commu- 
nity full information about your af- 
fairs, and you can’t keep your stock- 
holders satisfied with meager divi- 
dends in the face of increasing earn- 
ings, without explaining the need for 
such a policy and holding out hope 
for improvement later. 


As a result, last year’s annual re- 
port was 28 pages long, full of pic- 
tures and descriptions of our opera- 
tions and now, far from discouraging 
inquiries about the company, we en- 
courage them. Now our officers talk 
before security analysts several times 
a year, and in 1956 we even had si- 
multaneous annual meetings in New 
York and Chicago, connected by 
closed circuit television so that ques- 
tions asked in either city could be 
answered by our chairman, Mr. Pat- 
terson, in Chicago. 


Our attitude towards our invest- 
ment in our various product lines was 
also affected by the pinspotter de- 
velopment. All companies have both 
high and low profit activities and, so 
long as their capital is not fully em- 
ployed, they tolerate the marginal 
operations so long as they contribute 
some net profit for the stockholders. 


But when your borrowing capacity 
is being strained to the limit, your 
most profitable operation is expand- 
ing at an accelerated rate, the only 
way you can raise more capital is by 
the sale of common stock and you 
want to postpone this move as. long 
as possible—then your marginal opera- 
tions can no longer be justified. They 
become a money mine from which 
cash can be extracted internally in- 
stead of resorting to the sale of stock. 
We reached this point last year and 
have since sold or liquidated five mar- 
ginal companies and divisions, using 
the cash so obtained to finance our 
more profitable operations. 


The same principle applies to in- 


(Continued on page 44) 
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"The new Recordak Reliant Microfilmer 
with Kodamatic Indexing gives you the 
high degree of precision and conven- 
ience so vital to your banking operations. 
And now, Recordak’s 30-day free-trial 


1. Reliant’s high-speed automatic feeder pre- 
vents double-feeding—even at 400-item-per- 
minute recording speed. Checks stuck together 
are stopped at feeder’s throat. Operator simply 
separates them and microfilming is resumed. 


3. Recordak Endorser—this worthwhile acces-— 


sory on the Reliant adds to your convenience— 
eliminates extra operations. Cancels or endorses 
your checks automatically while you microfilm— 
another step saved! 


=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming — 
now in its 31st year 


** Recordak’’ is a trademark 
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you can bank on! 


offer lets you try the new Reliant Micro- 
filmer before you buy it! Mail coupon 
below and learn how you can job-test 
the Reliant in your bank. There’s no 
obligation whatsoever. 


2. Kodamatic Indexing, a Reliant exclusive, 
indexes film record photographically while you 
microfilm. Saves so much time when you look 
things up in your Recordak Film Reader . . . lets 
you find any pictures in seconds. 


4. Reliant lets you photograph hundreds of 
items per minute on a few cents’ worth of film. 
(Recordak film is available with or without 
processing charge included—whichever way best 
suits your needs.) 


* © © « MAIL COUPON TODAY - + «+ «= > 


RECORDAK CORPORATION J-11 
415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: We are interested in free 30-day trial of 
new Recordak Reliant Microfilmer with Kodamatic 


Indexing. 
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vestments in new businesses. When 
we were earning $1.00 per share, the 
issuance of stock to acquire another 
company earning $2.00 a share on the 
stock we issued looked pretty good. 
Now that, largely due to the success- 
ful pinspotter development, our level 
of earnings has been raised to $3 per 
share and we can look forward to still 
higher earnings ahead, the new ac- 
quisition would have to earn over 
$4.00 a share to be attractive. This 
upgrading of requirements automa- 
tically limits the field of acquisitions 
and has resulted in a slowdown in our 
acquisition program. We haven’t 
bought a new company in a year and 
a haif! 


You can see from our experience 
that one new development, the AMF 
Automatic Pinspotter, had a wide- 
spread impact on our investment re- 
quirements and directly or indirectly 
affected our bank relations, stock- 
holder relations, dividend policy and 
capitalization. In addition, it first 
accelerated our adoption of a diver- 
sification program and then slowed it 
down. 


Forecasts & Financing 


From this experience we have 
learned certain things that may be 
helpful to other companies with de- 
velopment programs comparable to 
ours. The first thing is the importance 
of developing a detailed financial plan 
well ahead of the production date on 
the new product. Assuming a suc- 
cessful development, make a forerast 
of sales, earnings, and cash require- 
ments for the next five years, or even 
longer. Then make a sales, profit, and 
cash forecast for the rest of your 
business for the same period and 
consolidate the two. This will show 
your cash requirements overall. 


Then lay out an appropriate finan- 
cing plan to provide the necessary 
cash. Show the time and nature of 
the borrowing or stock sales and, in 
the case of loans, show how the loans 
are paid off. Show pro-forma balance 
sheets at the beginning and end of the 
program and at various stages in be- 
tween, for example, at the time of 
peak debt. 


Forecasts such as these will give 
you a great deal of information. They 
will help you decide on how rapidly 
you can afford to go ahead with the 
program, they will keep you from 
investing in marginal businesses which 
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might have to be abandoned later 
when the main program gets under- 
way. They will tell you whether you 
need a partner or can go it alone. 
Most important of all, however, these 
forecasts will help you to raise a great 
deal of money. 

It is amazing how much money you 
can raise if you have a complete plan 
and how little if you haven’t. If the 
treasurer sits down with his bankers 
and says: ‘“‘Here is our estimate of 
sales and profits on this new product. 
These cash projections show that we 
will need up to $20 million to finance 
it during a five year build-up period 
and that thereafter we will generate 
enough cash to pay off the loan at the 
rate of $4 million a year, with $2 
million to spare. The balance sheet 
projection shows that even at our peak 
debt position, we will have a satis- 
factory working capital and debt- 
equity relationship. The profit pro- 
jection shows that our profit will 
double in five years and earnings will 
cover fixed charges by a satisfactory 
ratio throughoui the whole period.”’ 

He will get the $20 million. 


If, on the other hand, he says, ‘““We 
have a terrific new product. We don’t 
know what the sales will be, but they 
will certainly be very substantial and 
very profitable. It’s anybody’s guess 
what our peak cash requirement will 
be but $10 million will get us started.” 
He may very well not get the $10 mil- 
lion to launch the project, at least 
not on terms that will satisfy him. 


Treasurer's View 


The second thing we learned was 
the importance of sounding out the 
bankers long before you actually 
need the money. If you know you 
will need a lot of money two years 
from now to finance a new program, 
get to know your bankers better now 
and let them know of your plans. In 
this way you will accomplish two 
things—you will find out which ones 
want to participate in the program 
without asking and being turned 
down, because they will ask you to be 
sure and let them know when you’re 
ready to borrow, and you will find out 
in time how influential is the man 
you’re dealing with in his bank. Then, 
when you’re ready to borrow, you can 
make your first approach at a bank 
that you know is interested’ and one 
in which you are dealing with a top 
officer. 


As to how to get to know the bank- 


ers better, I know of no better way 
than a good game of golf. Practically 
all bankers play golf and the higher 
up they are in the bank, the more golf 
they play. Most bankers are sick of 
night life which creates problems with 
the little woman, and leaves them 
tired for the next day’s work at the 
office, but they welcome a legitimate 
excuse to take a day off for a good 
healthy game of golf in the country. 
I won’t say that you can negotiate a 
loan at the nineteenth hole but by the 
time you reach that point you cer- 
tainly know the man you're dealing 
with a lot better, and he knows you. 
Most important of all, you’ve had 
some fun together and thereafter 
you’re not just another applicant for a 
loan at the bank but, if all works out 
well, you have a good friend there who 
wants to help you all he can. 


The third thing that we learned was 
the fact that the ‘outs’ are just as 
important as the “‘ins” in’ your bank 
relations. The ‘outs’ are the banks 
that have not established a close 
borrowing relationship with you but 
would like to. The “‘ins’” are the ones 
who have. The important thing is not 
to ignore the ‘‘outs’” just because you 
have a nice, comfortable relationship 
with the ‘“‘ins.” Play golf with: them 
too, and take the trouble to keep them 
fully informed. You can frequently 
get more from the “outs’’ than you 
can from the ‘‘ins.”’ 


For a treasurer, life is full of sur- 
prises, and never more so than in a 
tight money market. Our experience 
in financing the pinspotter illustrates 
this point. When we increased the 
pinspotter loan from $30 million to 
$40 million, one of the nine banks 
participating in the credit instead of 
just increasing the amount, attempted 
to reopen many of the terms of the 
loan and, in effect, rewrite it. 


Fortunately, we had kept three 
banks not in the credit, fully informed 
of our plans and were able to get 
commitments in writing from each of 
them that if any bank in the credit 
failed to go along with the increase 
they would take its place. This en- 
abled us to take a firm position against 
changing any of the terms of the loan 
agreement and the troublesome bank 
went along. Later, when we increased 
the loan from $40 million to $60 mil- 
lion, two of the banks that we con- 
sidered ourselves closest to, refused 
to go along with the increase and these 
three ‘‘outs” took their place. 
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the bank that shaped 
Hawaii’s past 
prepares for a great future 


Bishop National Bank rejuvenates its quarters 


Honolulu’s century-old Bishop National Bank has played a vital role in 
Hawaii’s development. Today, with its 23 branches, it serves over 150,000 
customers. As the Islands move toward statehood, Bishop National has 
strengthened its leadership with a complete modernization of its main quarters, 
ready to serve Hawaii’s fast-expanding banking needs. The project was entrusted 
to Bank Building Corporation’s team of specialized planners and designers. 


Within the walls of the old building, these “space engineers” increased usable 
area by 30 per cent. Electronic, centralized bookkeeping speeded up operations. 
Year-round air conditioning has improved employee productivity, boosted 
rental income. Old-fashioned work and public areas are today warm, cheerful, 
inviting. Operating efficiency has been improved. With their background of 
3,300 financial design projects, Bank Building’s specialists have helped 
prepare Bishop National for the demands of Hawaii’s exciting future. 


See for yourself the results of Bank Building’s special- 
ized remodeling techniques. Send today for ‘* Banker's 
Guide to Remodeling Existing Premises.’ No obligation. 


OF AMERICA 
Headquarters: ST. LOUIS, 1130 Hampton AvENUE 
Offices in: 
NEW YORK, 342 Mapison Ave. « CHICAGO, 333 N. MicHIGAN 
AUSTIN, 2609 McCattum Dr. « SAN FRANCISCO, 355 Srockton Sr. 
ATLANTA, Western Unton Bipoc. 
Operating Outside Continental U. S. as: Bank Building Corporation, International 
Subsidiary: Design Incérporated 


The dark, high-ceilinged old lobby was roofed over, 
and the space thus gained used for rental office space, 
employee facilities, air conditioning equipment, and 
new work areas. 


Bishop National’s beautiful modern lobby is today a 
downtown Honolulu showplace. Live floral display 
murals, frequently changed, add tropical glamour to 
the decor of work and public areas. 
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Charge Account Banking . . . 
(Continued from page 18) 


results in an amicable settlement. 


Mr. Bruce sees a great future for 
charge account banking. ‘We are 
convinced,” he said, “that within 10 
years most of the retail credit business 
in the country will be done in this 
manner. Although it is a relatively 
new field, inquiries regarding our plan 
received from bankers throughout 
the country indicate widespread in- 
terest in this method of handling the 
customer credit needs of merchandis- 
ers of goods and services in all cate- 
gories. 


“Our advice, based on our own ex- 


maes\ perience, is that any bank entering 


the field should go in with both feet 
to make a success of it. The over- 
head is disproportionately large in 
the case of a small operation. 


‘‘We had a substantial investment 
in our Jacksonville charge plan be- 
fore we made our first announcement 
regarding it. Immediate profits 
should not be expected, but the pre- 
viously noted benefits in the form of 
new accounts and free advertising 
begin to accrue from the beginning. 
By no means all of our advertising, 
however, is free, and our charge plan 
is presently paying a quarter of a 
considerably stepped up advertising 
budget. 


New Members for Foundation’s 
Sponsoring Committee 


Morris R. Brownell, Jr., chairman 
of the board of trustees of the Foun- 
dation for Commercial Banks, has 
announced the appointment to the 
Foundation’s sponsoring committee of 
Hildreth Auer and George A. New- 
bury, presidents, respectively, of the 
Malden (Mass.) Trust Company and 
the Manufacturers and Traders Trust 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. Auer 
is also president of the Massachusetts 
Bankers Association. ‘‘Members of 
the committee,’ said Mr. Brownell, 
“are located in every state and in the 
possessions, and are carrying on the 
main task of enlisting more banks to 
support our national advertising pro- 
gram for commercial banks.” 


It was also announced that more 
than 3,600 commercial banks have 
pledged over $500,000 for the first 
year’s program, and that the Founda- 
tion has set a new goal of $650,000. 


Advisory League Cites Losses 

Bank losses through embezzlement 
in the first half of this year amounted 
to $4,169,000, almost as much as 
in the whole year of 1955, according 
to a statement made by Malcolm 
C. Engstrom, president of the 1,200- 
bank-member Bank-Share Owners 
Advisory League at a recent meeting 
of that organization. These losses, 
he continued, had thus far resulted 
in the closing of five banks. 

While customers of three of these 
banks will recover most of their 
deposits through the FDIC, Mr. 
Engstrom pointed out that the rel- 
atively larger amounts figuring in 
today’s transactions had given rise 
to larger individual balances, with 
the result that an increasing number 
of balances exceed the maximum of 
$10,000 of insurance provided. 

“But,” he added, “there wasn’t 
enough ffidelity] insurance to pro- 
tect the owners of the banks. Many 
shareholders, including a large num- 
ber who own only a few shares, 
stand to lose their entire investment. 

Mr. Engstrom, who is also pres- 
ident of the First American State 
Bank of Wausau, Wisconsin, went 
on to state that the FBI had reported 
758 investigations into bank short- 
ages during the first half of this 
year. Year-to-year comparisons for 
the 12 months ending in June show 
a rise in the number of cases to 1,429 
for the latest period, compared with 
1,243, 1,079, and 952 in 12-month 
periods ending, respectively, in June 
of 1957, 1956, and 1955. 

As part of its two-pronged program 
of developing both protective and 
preventive measures, the League is 
currently working out techniques 
for auditing records, the cost of 
which will be within the budgets of 
small banks. 

The League has also announced 
plans to help solve the management 
shortage problem that is plaguing 
banks through a program that will 
attract students into a career of 
commercial banking during their col- 
lege years. A formal program has 
been adopted with the specific ob- 
jective of encouraging college stu- 
dents to embark on commercial 
banking as a career by making it 
available as one of the optional 
courses of study at the nation’s 
colleges and schools of business. 
Dr. John K. Langum, consulting 
economist, is aiding the League in 
the development of the program. 
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President Ralph Eastburn (right) and Cashier W. B. Griffin, Jr., chart the 
growth of lowa State Bank & Trust Company’s agricultural business. 


“OUR BANK AND OUR PURINA DEALER 


—Ralph Eastburn, President, 
Iowa State Bank & Trust Company, Fairfield, Iowa 


*‘We’ve found our Purina Dealer, 
Hayes Grain and Feed Company, 
a good teammate of the Bank,” 
says Mr. Eastburn. “We often 
work together on establishing 
credit for farm folks in this area. 


‘‘We consider our dealer’s recom- 
mendation an important factor in 
extending credit to farmers, and 
his close contact with them ac- 
tually makes their loans safer. 
This dealership has a man in the 
field all the time, working with 





farmers on their feeding and man- 
agement problems. That helps 
them get better results, which 
enables them to meet their obli- 
gations promptly. 


“Our Bank has been granting pro- 
duction loans for hogs, cattle and 
chickens for about a decade and 
we have not had a single loss. 


“Based on our experience, we’d 
say the Purina Dealer should be 
a good account for any bank serv- 
ing a farming community.” 


PURINA... YOUR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 


WTAE 


OFTEN WORK TOGETHER ON FARM CREDIT” 


va 
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Continental Illinois National Bank & Trust 
Co. of Chicago: The following changes 
were recently made in the official 
staff: new vice presidents are, ED- 
WARD C. DRESSELHUYS, ROBERT 
O’BOYLE and IRVING SEAMAN, JR.; 
new second vice presidents are, 
JOHN S. DEAN, HENRY MUHS, EDWARD 
VAN SINGEL, JR., RUSSELL V. WICK, 
ALFRED P. HAAKE, JR., LYLE F. 
VEITCH, and VINCENT M. FLYNN, 
while D. GORDON FiTHIAN has been 
promoted from assistant secretary 
to trust officer. Newly elected officers 
are ROBERT H. BUKOWSKI, EDWARD 
W. STREBEL, DREW WAITLEY, JOHN 
A. HANSON and CLARENCE ARCHAM- 
BEAULT, all assistant cashiers; and 
EARL W. LUEDERS and M. JAMES 
TERMONDT who have been named 
assistant secretaries. 


First National City Bank of New York: 
F o ur newly appointed assistant 
cashiers are STEWART B. CLIFFORD, 
ANTHONY T. ELLIS, WILLIAM F. HOH- 
MAN and ROBERT L. HUSTON. 


Provident Tradesmens Bank & Trust Co., 
Philadelphia: President of The Bene- 
ficial Saving Fund Society of Phil- 
adelphia, FRANCIS P. BURNS has 
been elected a director. 


Irving Trust Co., New York: WILBUR G. 
MALCOLM, president of American 
Cyanamid Co., was elected a director 
of the bank. Mr. Malcolm has been 
associated with American Cyanamid 
since 1934, its president since 1957. 


Bank of America, San Francisco: 
Promotion of STERLING L. BRUBAKER 
to associate economist was recently 
announced. He returned to the 


economics department recently 
after a 12-month leave of absence 
to make a special study of the Cali- 
fornia economy under a Haynes 
Foundation fellowship. 





W. G. MALCOLM S. L. BRUBAKER 
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L. M. GOSS A. B. BINGHAM 





B. J. MOGER 


F. THOMPSON 


Manufacturers Trust Co., N. Y.: 
According to a recent announce- 
ment, LEOD M. GOSS and ADDISON 
B. BINGHAM have been appointed 
vice presidents; the former in the 
International Banking Department, 
with headquarters in Tokyo, and 
the latter in the Commercial Loan 


Department. Other advancements 
include those of BYRON J. MOGER 
to assistant vice president and 


FRANKLIN THOMPSON to assistant 
treasurer. 


Gregory Industries, Inc., Toledo: GEORGE 
E. GREGORY. JR., has been elected 
financial vice president and treasu- 
rer. He succeeds ROBERT J. KILMER 
who becomes vice president-trade 
relations, in which capacity Mr. Kil- 
mer will be responsible for the de- 
termination of purchasing policy and 
bank relations as well as management 
of the company’s business acquisition 
program. 





Investment Bankers Association, Central 
States Group: ERWIN A. STUEBNER, 
resident partner of Kidder, Peabody 
& Co., has been elected chairman of 
IBA’s Central States Group; EDWARD 
D. MCGREW, vice president of The 
Northern Trust Co., was named vice 
chairman; and MILTON S. EMRICH, 
vice president of Julien Collins & 
Co., was elected secretary-treasurer. 
New governors of IBA are PAUL w. 
FAIRCHILD, vice president of The 








First Boston Corp., and JOHN M. 
MAXWELL, vice president of The 
Northern Trust Co. 


Mellon National Bank & Trust Co., Pitts- 
burgh: Heading a number of pro- 
motions are those of RAYMOND C. 
KOLB and DALE H. OSBORNE to vice 
presidencies. Also promoted were 
ROBERT A. MAIER and ROBERT BE. 
COLTON to assistant vice presidents, 
and JOHN J. CURRAN, JR., LESTER 
N. KERR, JR., J. DAVID BARNES and 
ROBERT L. FLETCHER to assistant 
cashiers. 


Citizens National Bank of Los Angeles: 
ROBERT W. RENIERS was recently 
elected to the position of vice pres- 
ident and will serve in the industrial 
and electronic fields. 


Mercantile Trust Co., St. Louis: A. U. 
(JIM) HOOSS has joined the bank as 
assistant vice president in the Banks 
and Bankers’ department. He will 
be visiting correspondent banks in 
Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Colorado 
and Nebraska. 


Texas Bank & Trust Co. of Dallas: 
LEONARD E. B. ANDREWS, public 
relations director, has been ad- 
vanced from assistant vice presi- 
dent to vice president, while HARRY 
L. DEDMAN has been made an as- 
sistant vice president in charge of 
the oil department. 


Bank of the Southwest, Houston: 
The appointment of RICHARD L. 
CHINNOCK as assistant auditor was 
recently announced. 


Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co: Two 
newly elected vice presidents are 
J. ROLAND STOTT, who is also con- 
troller, and JOHN A. COST who will 
direct operations of the newly estab- 
lished Data Processing Division. 
In addition DOYLE HOLLAND and 
WILLIAM A. KING have been named 
assistant treasurers and G. DONALD 
TREDINNICK has been appointed as- 
sistant auditor. 





4. R. STOTT J. A. COST 
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H. E. MERTZ 


S. R. PIERCE 


LaSalle National Bank, Chicago: Ac- 
cording to a recent announcement, 
HARRY E. MERTZ has been appointed 
vice president and auditor. Before 
coming to LaSalle, Mr. Mertz was 
assistant executive secretary of The 
National Association of Bank Au- 
ditors and Comptrollers. 


Pan American Bank of Miami: MAURICE 
K. LEWIS, JR., formerly with the 
Cleveland Trust Co., has joined 
the official staff as vice president 
and will be in charge of the business 
development division. SANFORD R. 
PIERCE was elected a vice president 
and trust officer. 





W. E. BACHERT 


N. N. HIGGINS 


The Bank of New York: WILLIAM E. 
BACHERT of the Investment Depart- 
ment and NORMAN N. HIGGINS, In- 
come Tax Department, have been 
promoted to assistant vice presi- 
dents. They have been with the 
bank since 1922 and 1929, re- 
spectively. 


First National Bank in St. Louis: 
FRANK K. SPINNER has been named 
assistant cashier in the auditing 
and comptroller’s office. 


National State Bank of Newark (N. J.): 
F rom _ assistant vice presidents, 
WILLIAM L. STAUDER and EDWARD 
P. STEITS have been elevated to 
vice presidents. Named _ assistant 
vice presidents were VICTOR GLASSER 
and JOSEPH S. BROWN, while ARTHUR 
PETITT was appointed to the posi- 
tion of assistant cashier. 
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Bankers Trust Co., N. Y.: Former 
assistant treasurers EUGENE BRINKER, 
WILLIAM E. HINES and JEROME D. 
TWOMEY have been advanced to 
assistant vice presidents. At the 
same time the election of RICHARD 
W. CONSTABLE, EDWARD J. HOLLER 
and BYRON F. WEST to assistant 
treasurers was also made known. 


City National Bank & Trust Co., Kansas 
City, Mo.: CHARLES H. PRICE II, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Price 
Candy Company, has been elected 
an advisory director. 


Crocker-Anglo National Bank, San Fran- 
cisco: JOSE P. RIVAS-MICOUD has been 
promoted to assistant vice president 
in the international banking de- 
partment. Also announced was the 
appointment of two assistant cash- 


‘iers, ANTHONY CANCILLA and ALLAN 


L. METZLER. 


The New York Trust Company: 
KEITH KINGSBURY and RICHARD C. 
MEMHARD have been named as- 
sistant treasurers. 


Investment Bankers Association, New 
York Group: CUSHMAN MCGEE, partner 
of R. W. Pressprich & Co., has been 
elected chairman of IBA’s New York 
Group; EDWARD GLASSMEYER, vice 
president of Blyth & Co., Inc., was 
elected vice chairman; and A. HALSEY 
COOK, vice president of The First 
National City Bank of New York, 
was named secretary-treasurer. 
Elected to three-year terms on the 
group’s executive committee were 
J. HOWARD CARLSON, partner of Carl 
M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., and 
W. NEAL FULKERSON, JR., vice presi- 
dent of Bankers Trust Co. 


Dittmar & Co., Inc., San Antonio: 
WILLIAM C. PORTER has been elected 
president of this investment banking 
firm, and WALTER N. MATHIS, a vice 
president, was named treasurer and 
also a director. 


First National Bank in St. Petersburg 
(Fia.): Formerly a vice president and 
trust officer of the Union National 
Bank & Trust Co. of Elgin, IIl., 
H. R. PLAYFORD has joined the bank 
as assistant to the chairman of the 
board. 


Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, N. Y.: 
MISS MARIAN A. SMITH has_ been 
appointed assistant secretary in the 
metropolitan division. 













CORPORATE CHANGES 




















Cc. D. CHERRY 


J. H. WILKINSON 


The Greyhound Corp., New York: 
CLIFFORD D. CHERRY has been elected 
a vice president, also will continue as 
treasurer. Mr. Cherry assumed the 
latter post in 1957, prior to which he 
was an officer of Midland National 
Bank of Minneapolis. & 


Freeport Sulphur Co., New York: 
J. HARVIE WILKINSON, JR., president 
of State-Planters Bank of Com- 
merce & Trusts, Richmond, has been 
elected a director. Mr. Wilkinson 
also is a director of Philip Morris, 
Inc., Commonwealth Natural Gas 
Corp. and other companies. 





J. ED. WARREN 


R. D. HILL 


Cities Service Co., New York: J. ED WAR- 
REN has been elected chairman of the 
executive committee and a director. 
To accept his new post, Mr. Warren 
resigned as senior vice president of 
The First National City Bank of 
New York, with which he has been 
associated since 1953. Also announced 
last month was Mr. Warren’s appoint- 
ment as a director of City Bank 
Farmers Trust Co. 


Fruehauf Trailer Co., Detroit: ROBERT D. 
HILL, vice president-finance, has been 
elected a director. Mr. Hill joined 
Fruehauf as treasurer in 1956, was 
named to his present position in 
June of this year. 


Cohvu Electronics, Inc., San Diego: 
ROBERT E. MCDOWALL has been elected 
treasurer. 
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American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
New York: WILLIAM C. BOLENIUS, vice 
president-finance since 1951, has been 
named an executive vice president. 
He will continue to be responsible for 
finance. 


General Motors Corp., Detroit: 
GEORGE RUSSELL was elected execu- 
tive vice president-finance. Mr. Rus- 
sell has been vice president in charge 
of GM’s financial staff and a director 
since 1956. In his new position he 
will continue as a member of the 
finance, executive and administra- 
tion committees. 


Pfeiffer Brewing Co., Detroit: ROY C. 
TROUTEAUD has been named vice 
president in charge of finance. Mr. 
Trouteaud formerly was associated 
with Curtiss-Wright Corp., and prior 
to that was treasurer of the Packard 
MotomCar Co. 


Lithium Corp. of America, Minneapolis: 
HARRY D. FELTENSTEIN, JR., formerly 
financial vice president, has been 
named executive vice president and 





H. C. CULSHAW W. H. DECKER 


James Talcott, Inc., New York: HARRY C. 
CULSHAW was elected executive vice 
president in charge of the commercial 
finance division, and also was named 
a director of this industrial finance 
company. At the same time, PAUL C. 
MAYLONE was elected a vice presi- 
dent. Mr. Culshaw joined the com- 
pany in February of this year, prior 
to which he was a vice president of 
The First Pennsylvania Banking & 
Trust Co. 


Old Republic Life Insurance Co., Chicago: 
WILLIAM H. DECKER has been named 
regional supervisor, employee benefit 
plan department. He will work out of 
the home office in Chicago and will 
develop the department’s activities 
on a nationwide basis, providing ser- 





INSURANCE & FINANCE COMPANY CHANGES 


general manager, will also continue 
as treasurer. Prior to joining Lithium 
Corp., Mr. Feltenstein was asso- 
ciated with Merrill Lynch, Pierce 
Fenner & Smith. 


Shell Oil Co., New York: JOHN P. 
MCKEON has been named trust mana- 
ger of Shell’s Provident Fund and 
Pension Trust. Mr. McKeon was 
named nvestment supervisor of the 
fund and trust in 1952, assistant 
manager in 1954. 


Gray Manufacturing Co., Hartford, 
Conn.: W. E. PUDNEY, vice president- 
finance of The Western Union Tele- 
graph Co., has been elected a director 
of Gray. A one-sixth stock interest in 
the latter was transferred to Western 
Union last month in an exchange of 
shares. 


Butler’s, Inc., Atlanta: MILLS B. LANE, 


pres dent of The Citizens & South- 
ern National Bank, has been elected 
a director of this retail chain of 
women’s shoe stores. 


vices of highly trained specialists for 
the company’s general agents and bro- 
kers. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Co., 
Cincinnati: DOUGLAS A. WARNER, JR., 
has been elected executive vice presi- 
dent in charge of the mortgage loan 
and real estate investment depart- 
ment, and ELMER R. BEST was named 
treasurer and will be in charge of the 
treasury and collateral services. 


Transamerica Corp., San _ Francisco: 
GARLAND D. GRAVES has been ap- 
pointed vice president and treasurer 
of this holding company. Trans- 
america, which once controlled nu- 
merous banks in-the West, still has 
extensive insurance and other 
terests. 


in- 


William Iselin & Co., Inc., New York: 
DAVID G. FOULK has been elected vice 
president in charge of financial opera- 
tions of this old-line factoring firm. 
Iselin is a subsidiary of C.I.T. Finan- 
cial Corp. 


General Motors Acceptance Corp., New 
York: W. HAROLD ROWE, manager of 
truck financing, has been elected a 
vice president. 


BRIEFS 


Bond First—Trust Later 


The best protection against embez- 
zlement is to bond your man first and 
trust him afterward, according to 
William J. Schiff, assistant secretary 
of Indemnity Insurance Company of 
North America’s fidelity department. 
Addressing a meeting of the Delaware 
Valley Chapter of the American 
Society of Insurance Management, 
Inec., at the Sheraton Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Mr. Schiff went on to ob- 
serve that ‘‘dishonesty is an incurable 
hiuman disease linked sociologically 
perhaps to survival.” 




































A Ribbon-Joining 
Ceremony at Trenton 


When two of Trenton’s oldest banks, 
the First Mechanics National Bank of 
Trenton (N. J.) and the Trenton 
Banking Company, recently com- 
bined to form the First Trenton Na- 
tional Bank, a feature of the formal 
opening of the latter was a ribbon- 
joining ceremony symbolizing the 
event. Shown here tying a red, white, 
and blue ribbon extending from the 
entrance of one of the banks to that 
of the other, some 60 feet away, are 
Harvey C. Emery, chairman of the 
board, and Sydney G. Stevens, presi- 
dent of the consolidated bank. 


A Research Grant by NABAC 


Ralph E. Skelly, a member of the 
accounting faculty at the University 
of Missouri, has been awarded the first 
grant under the NABAC doctoral re- 
search fellowship, established last year 
by the National Association of Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers. Mr. Skelly 
is doing “A Study of Standard Costs 
for Commercial Banks’”’ as part of his 
doctoral program at the University of 
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Alabama. He has a bachelor’s degree 
in business administration and a mas- 
ter’s degree in accounting from the 
University of Missouri. 


NABAC established the $3,500 re- 
search grant to encourage research at 
the doctoral level into bank account- 
ing, auditing, personnel administra- 
tion, bank operations, and internal 
controls. In addition to the monetary 
award, Mr. Skelly will have at his dis- 
posal the cooperation of NABAC’s 
membership of 5500 banks. 





More About Banking by Boat 


To the Editor: 

Enclosed is proof positive that 
American National Bank of Fort 
Lauderdale, a Sottile Group Bank, 
has had bank-by-boat facilities for 
the last several years. 


This is not to detract in any sense 
from the Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 
Co.’s Bristol office facility, mentioned 
and pictured in your August 15, 1958 
issue. We are glad to see that north- 
ern banks are following a practice es- 
tablished by the boys from Dixie, 
i. e., Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


J. Samuel Garrison 


Bank Salutes Local Industry 


To the Editor: 

This is an actual photo of an exhibit 
by Home State Bank of Crystal Lake, 
Crystal Lake, Illinois, part of the 
Industrial Exhibition of local indus- 
trial products held in connection with 
the dedication of the new Crystal 
Lake Airport. The over-all dimensions 
were 20’ x 7’ x 3’ with concealed 
lighting. 

Due to the great interest shown in 
this exhibit by those in attendance, 
we would like to share this idea 
through your publication with other 
institutions which may be looking for 
ideas of similar nature. 


Paul H. Frederick 
November 15, 1958 
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A Look at the Future 


Previewing a typical office interior ef the National Bank of Detroit’s 
new Main Office are, left, Donald F. Valley, chairman of the board, 
and John N. McLucas, senior vice president and head of the bank’s 


new Marketing Division. 


Plans are already under way for the bank’s move into its new quarters, 
now scheduled for completion next summer, at which time its entire 
main office facilities will be transferred from present rented quarters 


in three down town locations. 
the right. 


A model of the new office is shown at 


Said Mr. Valley, “For the first time since our founding 25 years ago, 
all operations will be under our own roof, making it possible, not only 
to give our downtown customers better service, but to speed trans- 
actions with our 62 branches in and around Detroit.” 


More Banks Adopt 
College Loan Plans 


Set out in some detail in BANKERS 
MONTHLY for June 15 was a descrip- 
tion of College Educations Assured, a 
plan adopted by the Indiana National 
Bank under which parents or guar- 
dians might borrow in behalf of stu- 
dents enrolling in participating Hoo- 
sier institutions of higher learning the 
cost of four years of college, repayable 





























over a period of as many as six years. 


Among the other banks that have 
recently announced similar plans are 
the Bank of America, the National 
Bank of Detroit, and the Michigan 
National Bank of Lansing, Mich. All 
of these plans feature insurance on 
the lives of participants. 


Hundreds of New York State stu- 
dents have obtained low-cost bank 
loans under a new self-help student 








loan program initiated by the New 
York Higher. Education Assistance 
Corporation. This is an independent, 
non-profit organization created by the 
New York State Legislature in 1957, 
and given an appropriation of $425,000 
with which to guarantee the payment 
of loans made to students accepted 
by an accredited college. Among the 
New York State banks taking an ac- 
tive part in the program is The Bank 
of New York. 


New York is the third state to 
adopt a student loan guaranty pro- 
gram. A Massachusetts Higher Edu- 
cation Assistance Fund has been in 
operation since the Fall of 1956, and a 
Higher Education Assistance Foun- 
dation has been operating in Maine 
since April of this year. Enabling 
legislation for similar student loan 
guaranty plans is reportedly under 
consideration in several other states, 
including Connecticut, Illinois, New 
Jersey, Indiana, and Pennsylvania. 


Edward F. Lyle Will 
Direct NABAC School 


At the close of the sixth session of 
NABAC School for Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers held at the University of 
Wisconsin this summer, Clarence H. 


Lichtfeldt, who was instrumental in 
founding the School during his tenure 
as NABAC president, resigned the 
post of director which he had held 
since the establishment of the School 
in 1923. Mr. Lichtfeldt is comptroller 
and vice president, First Wisconsin 
National Bank, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Succeeding Mr. Lichtfeldt as direc- 
tor is Edward F. Lyle, senior vice 
president and comptroller of the City 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. Mr. Lyle is also 
a past national president of NABAC 
and served as section leader during 
the first two years of the School. In 
recent years he has lectured on the 
preparation of bank reports. 


In the course of his announcement 
of the appointment of Mr. Lyle, 
Franklin D. Price, president of the 
school’s board of trustees and vice 
president of Texas National Bank, 
Houston, Tex., paid tribute to the 
retiring director. ‘‘As director of the 
school,” he said, ‘‘Clarence Lichtfeldt 
has served NABAC and the entire 
banking structure with persevering 
unselfishness. He envisioned a pro- 


fessional banking school dedicated to 
bank accounting, auditing, and con- 
trol, and through his labors changed 
thé vision into reality.” 












American Bankers Association 


1959 






Mar. 30-31- 






Hotels, Philadelphia 






State Associations 





CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


Nov. 17-—18—National Agricultural Credit Conference, Sheraton-Fontenelle, Omaha, Nebr. 


Jan. 22-—23—National Credit Conference, LaSalle Hotel, Chicago 

Feb. 9-11—Midwinter Trust Conference, The Waldorf-Astoria, N. Y. C. 

Mar. 2-4—Annual Savings and Mortgage Conference, Hotel Roosevelt, New York 
Mar. 9-—11—1Instalment Credit Conference, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 

Eastern States Agricultural Credit Conference, Hotel Manhattan, N. Y. C. 
May  14-—15—Southern Trust Conference, Birmingham, Ala. 

June 1—5—American Institute of Banking, Sheraton and Bellevue-Stratford 


Oct. 25-28—85th Annual Convention, Miami Beach, Fia. 


Moar. 19-21—Florida: American Hotel, Bal Harbour, Miami Beach 
Apr. 12—14—Lovisiana: Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. 

Apr. 14-16—Georgia: Augusta Hotel, Bon Air 

Apr. 28-30—Ohio: Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland 
























Other Associations 


1959 
Apr. 





May 5—6—Tennessee: New Gatlinburg Inn, Gatlinburg 

May 7-8—Oklahoma: Mayo Hotel, Tulsa 

May 7-9—North Carolina: The Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst 

May 8-9—North Dakota: Clarence Parker Hotel, Minot 

May 8-12—Maryland: Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
May 10-12—Missouri: Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City 

May  10-12—Texas: Gunter Hotel, San Antonio 

May 13-15—Kansas: Hutchinson 

May 14—Delaware: duPont Hotel, Wilmington 

May  14-15—Massachusetts: New Ocean House, Swampscott 


May 19-20—lilinois: Chase Park Plaza Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

June 3-—4—Indiana: French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, French Lick 

June 9-10—Minnesota: Hotel]St. Paul, St. Paul 

June 15-—17—Wisconsin: Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 

June 18-20—Montana: Canyon Hotel, Yellowstone National Park, Wyo. 


Nov. 30—Dec.5—investment Bankers Association, Americana Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


27-29—independent Bankers Association, Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia 















Daytona Beach Bank Receives 
Beautification Award 


The ceremony depicted above was 
the outgrowth of a decision by the 
City of Daytona Beach (Fla.) Beau- 
tification Advisory Board that they 
considered that city’s new Commercial 
Bank building an outstanding example 
of planned business beautification and 
deserving of the Board’s Beautifica- 
tion Award. Board Member Tone 
Mateka, second from left, is shown 
presenting the award to Henry C. 
Coleman, president of the Commercial 
Bank of Daytona Beach. Looking 
on at the extreme left and right, re- 
spectively, are John W. Callahan, 
vice president, and R. F. Livingston, 
executive vice president of the Com- 
mercial Bank. 


RMA Releases 1957 Studies 


For the thirty-sixth time in as many 
years, Robert Morris Associates has 
released an edition of its Statement 
Studies, which have proved useful to 
bank lending officers across the coun- 
try as a means of determining income 
and asset ratios that are regarded as 
acceptable by typical firms in various 
lines of business. 

Copies of the 1957 Statement Siudies 
may be obtained by individuals, 
schools, and businesses at a cost of 
$10.00 each. Tear sheets of particular 
industries may be had for $1.00 each. 
The studies and tear sheets are also 
available to financial institutions 
which are ineligible for membership 
in Robert Morris Associates. Re- 
quests should be addressed to Miss 
Cynthia P. Sorrick, Research Secre- 
tary, Robert Morris Associates, Phila- 
delphia National Bank Building, Phil- 
adelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 
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“just what ig the 
DIFFERENCE 2. 


RAND MSNALLY INTERNATIONAL 
| BANKERS DIRECTORY FOR 
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Set in easy to read type 

Designed especially for faster reference work 
Telephone numbers included 
Complete foreign as well as American listings 
Accurately tabulated and designed for 

easy comparison of statements 
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savings e- 
savings and n 
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thrift company 
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Commercial Banks 
Are Different 


Recognizing a continuing need for a 
clear explanation of the differences 
that distinguish the commercial bank 
from other institutions inviting the 
public’s savings, Timothy Ryan, vice 
president and cashier of The First Na- 
tional Bank of Vernon, California has 
prepared for distribution to the bank’s 
customers a booklet entitled “just 
what is the difference?”’ 


Written in language that anyone 
who reads can understand, Mr. Ryan’s 
booklet explains the basic differences 
between a commercial bank and a 
savings and loan association, between 
; ‘“nterest’”’? and ‘‘dividends,”’ and be- 
, tween bank deposit insurance and 
savings and loan association share 
account insurance. Mr. Ryan also 
discusses the relationship between 
rates paid by the various types of in- 
stitutions accepting savings and the 
liquidity of the assets in which they 
are invested. The importance of li- 
quidity and the question of unequal 
- taxation are among the other subjects 
- with which Mr. Ryan deals. 

Sample copies and prices will be sub- 
mitted upon request. 
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EQUIPMENT & SERVICES 


New Card Record Desk 


New Card Record Desks in con- 
temporary design in two sizes have 
been introduced by Yawman and 
Erbe Manufacturing Company, Inc., 
featuring a lower over-all cabinet 
height for easier accessibility and 
greater width and depth for greater 
capacity. Drawers are equipped with 
heavy-duty, full, ball-bearing roller 
suspension. 

In the seven-drawer model, de- 
signed for 5 by 3 cards, up to ninety- 
four thousand cards are instantly 
available in one cabinet. The 5- 
drawer cabinet accommodates 5 by 
3, 6 by 4, 8 by 5, and tabulating 
cards. Drawers of both models hold 
up to five cross-filing trays. Models 
are available with or without trays. 

The linoleum top posting section 


with rounded corners, optional on 
right or left, extends a full 10 inches 
beyond the cabinet front at the 
flip of a finger, bringing tray and 
table operation together, thus elim- 
inating fatigue. The back of the 
posting section is recessed with a 
shelf 914 inches deep designed for 


What Do You Need? 


. ACCRUAL ACCOUNT CONTROLS 

. ACOUSTICAL EQUIPMENT 

. ADHESIVES—Gum—Paste—Tapes 

. ADVERTISING—Financial 

. ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES—Badges— 
Calendars—Matches 

. AIR CONDITIONING 

. ALARM SYSTEMS—Burglar—Fire 

. ARCHITECTS and BUILDERS 

. BAGS—Coin—Mail—Night Deposit—Paper 

. BANK FURNITURE and FIXTURES—Cabinets 
—Chairs—Counters—Desks—Wastebaskets 

; ee ae 

in 

. BOXE ash—Coin—Mail—Safe Deposit— 
Stamp—Storage 

. BUSINESS FORMS—Account—Bookkeeping 
—Columnar—Contract—Fan Fold— 
Ledger—Legal—Payroll—Statement— 
Tax Record—Visible Record 

. CALCULATING CHARTS—Amortization— 
Interest—Tax Wage 

. CAMERAS and SUPPLIES 

. CHECK CERTIFIERS and SIGNERS 

. CHECK PERFORMERS—PROTECTORS 

. CHECK SORTERS 

. CHECKING ACCOUNT PLANS and SYSTEMS 

. CHRISTMAS SAVINGS SYSTEM—Vacation— 
Tax—All Purpose Clubs 

. CLOCKS—Desk—Outdoor—Time—Wall— 
Watchman 

. COIN BANKS 

. COIN and CURRENCY—Straps—Wrappers 

‘ aes BOOKS and ENVELOPES 


. Ss 

. DEPOSIT BOOKS and COVERS 

. DEPOSITORIES Night and Lobby 

; Steet ee eee tonel 

; eee eceeetieee low 

. DRIVE-IN FACILITIES : 

. DUPLICATORS—Machine—Sets—Supplies 

. ENVELOPES—Bank-by-Mail—Button—Clasp 
—Coin—Commercial—Currency—Ex- 
panding—Payroll—String 

. FANS—Desk—Exhaust—Floor 

. FILES—Central—Check—Correspondence— 
Deposit Ticket—Expanding—Index Card 
—Rotary—Sorting—Storage—Transfer 


1 
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THE BANKERS SECRETARY 


. FILING FOLDERS and SUPPLIES 

. FLAGS—Administrative—Service 

. FLOOR MATS—Lobby—Teller 

. GATES and GRILLES 

. INDEX SYSTEM—Signals—Tabs 

. INK—Addressin heck Signer—Duplicator 

. INTER-OFFICE COMMUNICATING SYSTEMS 

. LADDERS—Library—Vault 

k a SYSTEMS—Desk—Fluorescent— 
amp 


ji K 

. MACHINES—Accounting—Adding—Addressing— 
Bookkeepin; alculatin: oin—Copying— 
Counting—Dating—Dictating—Folding— 
Letter Opening—Mailing--Numbering— 
Packaging—Perforating—Proof 

- mars —£ ‘om position—Plastic—Rubber— 

e 


lier 
. MICROFILM 
. PAPER SHREDDERS 
. PENS—Ball Point—Counter—Desk— 
Fountain 
. PUNCHES—Ledger 
. RACKS—Cashier’s—Clothing—Coin— 
Currency 
. RUBBER STAMPS and PADS 
. SCAFFOLDING 
. SCALES—Currency—Lobby—Postage 
. SEALS—Coin Bag—Lead—Wax 
56. SHELVES 
. SIGNS—Brass—Bulletin Board—Changeable 
(counter)—Department—Electric—Holiday 
—Lobby—Name Plates—Outdoor—Teller 
. STANDS—Billing—Machine—Typewriter 
. STAPLERS and STITCHERS 
. STATIONERY 
. STENCILS—Addressing—Duplicating— 
Markin, 
. SUPPLIES—General Office 
. SYSTEMS—Accounting—Accrual—Loan— 
Personal—Savings 
. TV—Closed Circuit - 
. TRAYS—Bookkeeping—Check—Coin—Cur- 
rency—Filing—Lettersorting—Supply 
. TRUCKS—Dollies—Teller—Vault 
. VAULT—Doors—Steps—Ventilators 
. VENDING MACHINES 
. VISIBLE RECORD EQUIPMENT 
. WATER COOLERS 


Rand McNally and Co., P. O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Ill. 
Please send us information on the items circled above or below. 
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a wastebasket up off the floor and 
out of the way. An opening at the 
top of the recessed back permits 
wastepaper to be disposed of easily 
from the user side of the desk. 
Yawman and Erbe Manufacturing 


Company is located at Rochester, 
N.Y. 


For Speedy Filing of Large 
Volumes of Checks 

This Diebold Super Elevator File 
can bring any one of up to 500,000 
checks to within easy reach of the 
operator’s fingertips within three sec- 
onds following the press of a button. 
The machine’s exclusive ‘‘Priority Pi- 


lot’? determines the most direct route 
of travel. 


Because there are no drawers to 
walk to, open and close, wasted time 


and motion is minimized. Unit respon- 
sibility is promoted through account 
division. Two-faced check guides sig- 
nal the location of the account. They 
are specially designed to permit fast 
addition of accounts while maintain- 
ing a staggered guide arrangement for 
best visibility. 

This file carries Underwriters Labo- 
ratories approval and is available in 
capacities ranging from 822 to 1,316 
filing inches. Further information may 
be obtained by writing Diebold, In- 
corporated, Canton 2, Ohio. 


A New Machine Language 


Cummins-Chicago Corporation has 
introduced a new machine language 
for bank automation called Dual Code 
Perforation, which is completely com- 
patible with magnetically coded items. 
The dual code language is applied at 
the top of the check so that it will not 
interfere with the magnetically coded 
data applied along the lower edge. 
It has been indicated that several 
models of the Perf-O-Data equipment 
employed in the coding of documents 
will be available for as little as $100. 
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At Union Bank, Los Angeles... 


General Electric Closed-Circuit Television Saves 
Time for Customers and Exchange Tellers 


CHECKS VERIFIED IN SECONDS 
WITH INTRA-TEL 2-WAY SYSTEM 


Improved service to customers and time and steps 
saved for exchange tellers is the result of the in- 
stallation of General Electric closed-circuit televi- 
sion at the Union Bank, Los Angeles. 


To verify signatures, exchange tellers used to 
walk a considerable distance across the bank to 
compare the check with the account file card. 


Now, a clerk places the signature card under the 
lens of a small G-E TV camera mounted near the 
signature file, and the exchange teller instantly 
compares the image on the monitor screen with 
the check. 


Closed-circuit television applications for the 
banking industry, in addition to signature verifica- 
tion, include instantaneous transfer of all sorts of 
information from one location to another, surveil- 
lance of a large banking floor, and two-way visual 
and voice communication between drive-in-window 
tellers and the main banking area. 


For more information on how G-E closed-circuit 
television can help you improve customer service 
and save employees time, fill out and mail this 
coupon today. 550-6 


Progress ls Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


Clerk of the Union Bank, Los Angeles, compares 
check signature on General Electric Intra-Tel re- 
ceiver screen with signature from bank’s card file. 
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General Electric Compeny 
i Closed-Circuit Television 

Building 3, Electronics Park 

Syracuse, New York 


CD Please send me ECL-65A Intra-Tel Closed-Circuit Television 


Name 


bulletin 
| C Please have representative call 


Firm 


Address 





This Perf-O-Data equipment speaks a new but compatible language. 


Prices of machines on which these 
documents can be read will range up- 
ward from $1,500. 

The new language is also compatible 
with high-speed systems. A photo- 
electric reader capable of reading in 
excess of 40,000 digits per minute will 
become available in January, 1959. 

Perf-O-Data equipment provides 
an economical, flexible means of cod- 
ing and processing various bank 
documents such as checks, instalment 
payment coupons, mortgage and 
Christmas Club coupons, money or- 


New Plan Speeds Security 
Vault Operations 


The outgrowth of two years of re- 
search into the operating methods 
employed in the security vaults of the 
nation’s banks and trust companies, 
the Wassell Mobile-Desk Coupon Cut- 
ter, used in conjunction with the 
Wassell Corres-File Bond Units and 
Individual Account File Holders, is 
said to eliminate 75 per cent of the 
physical labor of the coupon-clipping 
operation by taking the workers to the 
work instead of needlessly trucking to 
the worker, along with the 10 per cent 
of the securities requiring attention, 
the 90 per cent in which he has no 
immediate interest. 


Notwithstanding the great diversity 
in the size and form of bonds involved, 
coupons from as many as 25 bonds of 
a given category can be clipped in a 
single operation. Each batch of cou- 
pons thus clipped has previously been 
stitched together and the correct 
number of coupons is entered on the 
top of the batch. 


The Coupon Cutter, occupying a 
56 


ders, deposit and savings tickets, etc. 
Its use makes it possible to put on 
each document a maximum of both 
coded and uncoded information. 


The first delivery of this equipment 
has been made to the First National 
City Bank of New York where it is 
being employed in the processing of 
instalment payments. Many other 
banks are presently coding their time 
payment coupon books with the dual 
perforation with a view to installing 
readers as they become available 
after the first of the year. 


floor area of 76” x 33”, may be moved 
horizontally by either electrical or 
manual means, and employs an elec- 
trie-hydraulic lift which puts the 


operator within finger-tip reach of the 
topmost tier of the circular file units. 
There are as many as eight tiers in a 
single unit, and each tier has a capac- 
ity that approximates that of an entire 
standard four-drawer file cabinet. 

The file holders are designed for 
minimum waste of space, maximum 
accessibility of individual items and 
easy extraction of the needed bond 
without disturbing other contents. 
Coupon due-dates are color coded. 

Full details will be supplied upon re- 
quest addressed to Wassell Organiza- 
tion, Inc., Westport, Conn. 

e®3@ @ 

A new brochure which enables 
maintenance men to compute the 
savings effected by the installation 
of floor matting has been produced 
by the American Mat Corporation. 

A free copy will be sent to anyone 
addressing his request to the Amer- 
ican Mat Corporation, 2123 Adams 
Street, Toledo 2, Ohio. 

ee ®@ 

An agreement has been reached 
by Olivetti and TelAutograph Cor- 
poration for the latter to become 
the sole distributor in North America 
for the full line of Olivetti tele- 
printer equipment, according to a 
recent announcement by TelAuto- 
graph. With the addition of the 
teleprinter, TelAutograph is taking 
a major step toward expanding its 
line to include the full scope of 
business communications. 
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DONALD L. BENSCOTER has 


been 
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named Dallas district manager for 
the Burroughs Corporation’s Elec- 
troData Division. He will be in 
charge of sales and service of Bur- 
roughs E101, 205 and 220 elec- 
tronic computers and data processing 
systems in the South Central states, 
from Mississippi to New Mexico. 
He succeeds JOSEPH A. RESCA, re- 
cently named New York district 
manager for the ElectroData Di- 
vision. 


Banking Services Presented 
Via Scriptographic Method 


Using the new scriptographic tech- 
nique of integrated words-and-illus- 
trations, the Channing L. Bete Co., 
Inc. has published a 16-page booklet 
entitled ‘““You and Your Bank” with 
the sub-title—‘‘Your Bank is a Fi- 
nancial Department Store.” 


The booklet presents in graphic 
spreads (below) the principal services 
provided by the average commercial 
bank. It explains how a checking 
account works, the value of a sav- 
ings account, the various types of 
loans an individual may obtain, 
the safe deposit facility for pro- 
tecting valuables, and the advantages 
of a bank as an executor, admin- 
istrator or trust officer. 


“You and Your Bank” is designed 
as a general-purpose booklet for 
banks to use over-the-counter, in 
mailings, in schools, at meetings, 
and as an offering in newspaper, 
radio and TV advertising.: The back 
cover is available for the bank’s 
signature and any special message. 
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EDUCATION 
TRAVEL 


—— LET’S ASSUME 


Let's assume that all customers of your 
bank use ordinary stock checks without 
imprinting—the kind you used to hand 
out over the counter. Naturally, you 
supply such checks free, so let’s assume 
that they cost you $1,910.10 during a 
certain four-month period. Now, let's 
assume that you decide that all of your 
customers must use checks bearing 
printed names and account numbees 
because you are adopting a mechanized 
handling system that requires that all 
checks be imprinted. If you decided to 
supply these imprinted checks free, 
your check expense would increase, 
would it not? No matter how cheaply 
you bought them, or how inexpensively 
you printed them, they still would cost 
you more than checks which were not 
imprinted at all. Right? 


Now here is a typical case to illustrate 
how you could provide all your cus- 
tomers with imprinted checks without 
increasing your check costs at all. A 
certain bank that we serve (name on 
request) paid us $6,722.48 in the four- 
month period studied. The bank 








Single copies may be obtained 
from the publisher at 25c each. The 
booklets may be purchased in bulk 
for $80 per 1,000 copies. 

For additional details address the 
Channing L. Bete Company, Inc., 
Greenfield, Mass. 
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Manufacturing Plants at: 
CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, 
KANSAS CITY. ST. PAUL. DALLAS, CHATSWORTH 





recovered $5,117.79 through the sale 
of fully personalized checks to customers 
who were willing to pay for them, 
leaving a net cost of $1,604.69, which 
was less than the $1,910.10 representing 
the cost of plain lithographed stock 
checks. Obviously, those customers who 
bought the fully personalized checks 
carried the load for those who were 
given “line checks” bearing merely their 
printed names and account numbers, 
but they received real high-grade 
checks and were happy to pay for them. 


After twenty years of merchandising 
the idea that “the checks you sell cost 
you nothing,” we don’t have to engage 
in conjecture because we can recite 
many case histories to prove our point. 
Two things we have learned, however. 
First, you must really try to sell checks 
—and that is where we can be of help. 
Second, you must sell high-quality 
checks—and that is what we deliver. 
So, if you think you have to absorb 
extra check expense occasioned by 
mechanization, give us the opportunity 
to prove to you that such is not the case. 


BUSINESS 
TIME SAVERS 


ROTARY CUT 
& TABBED CARDS 
(FOR MACHINE OR 
HAND USE) 




































PRECISION PRINTED 
LEDGER - SIGNATURE 
INDEX AND OTHER CARD FORMS 





ONE TIME CARBON KOLLERSNAP SETS 
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K & S Cars-n-Copy Sets 
(FOR CORRESPONDENCE COPY USE) 





° 
SAMPLES OF ABOVE SPECIALTIES 

SUBMITTED ON REQUEST 
° 


SEND YOUR COPIES FOR 
SUGGESTIONS AND QUOTATIONS 
— Serving Banks for over 60 Years — 


Le) Kower & Smiri Co, tnc. 


PRECISION PRINTED FORMS AND SYSTEMS EQUIPMENT 
41 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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Inc., Webster, Mass., is a complete er’s logo. Each towel is packaged in 
line of linen calendar and decorative an attractive gold and white tube, P 
; ton. ; 1} ; First City National Bank of Houston. .37 
hanging towels. Patterns are design suitable for mailing without further vacheotiom ernie rs 
ed for use in nurseries, kitchens, etc., packaging. First National Bank of Chicago...... 15 
First Pennsylvania Banking & 
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General Electric Co..........20000% 





MORONS Bes cicdccccrcccccssese 
Huntoon, Paige & Co.........+.05- 27 
SN o6.00.0600:sss.0ecne-de 


Inter-County Title Guaranty & 
Mortgage Co... .. ee eseeneeceee 


Koller & Smith Co., Inc... .......665 










Boynton Beach State Bank’s New Building L 
The expanded facilities of the Boyn- to a considerable area of second floor LaMonte, Geo. & Son...... Back Cover 
ton Beach (Fla.) State Bank’s new _ space. In the ten years of its existence, OIA PE Sty- + +00 000 = 
building include three new drive-in the bank has grown from the $70,000 M 
windows, a 24-hour depository, and of assets with which it opened to ap- Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith.. 3 
generally enlarged quarters extending proximately $8,500,000. ne. tte e ee eee eeeeenes re 





National Cash Register Co....3rd Cover 
Nippon Kangyo Bank, Ltd.......... 46 


CHANGEABLE 


DESK NAME PLATES 
ALSO BULLETIN AND 
DIRECTORY BOARDS 
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Pressprich, R. W. & Co.......-00005 18 










Ralston Purina Co........5.0eeeees 47 
GRIER GOP 8 ccc cc cciscnse 42-43 
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ACME BULLETIN CO. 


37 EAST 12th ST., NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 





U. S. Bronze Sign Co... .......5005 34 


BANKERS MONTHLY 


YOU CAN LAUNCH 
INTO THE FIRST STAGE 
OF BANK AUTOMATION 
... ANY TIME 


Now comes the “count-down” to bank automa- 
tion, stage by stage. 


Launched (with the Burroughs Imprinter): 
account numbering and imprinting. Launched: 
magnetic ink coding (the Burroughs Imprinter is 
engineered to be converted right in your bank 
to magnetic ink requirements). Launched: auto- 
mation in all its stages. More benefits: 


e Big reduction in missorts, misposts. No illegible 
signature problems. 


e Easy, accurate sorting and filing at high speed 
and low cost. 

e You can open new accounts, fill emergency 
orders or imprint deposit tickets handily. 


e No delay in getting personalized checks to 
customers. Three minutes after ordering, customer 
gets checks hot off the Burroughs Imprinter. 


The Imprinter itself? Look at it. A solid, heavy- 
duty floor model machine precision-built by Bur- 
roughs’ Todd Division—the people who design 
and manufacture checks—the people who know 
the business and can bring you the benefits of over 
50 years’ experience in it. It’s engineered and 
researched for today and tomorrow. And it’s 
backed by famous Todd service—fast, competent, 
knowledgeable. 


Details? Demonstration? Call the nearby Todd 
office. Or write— 


THE TODD COMPANY DIVISION, ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 


Burroughs 
Corporation 


Burroughs 


“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 


November 75, 1958 
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WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER BANKS (in billions) eas 


Level 





Loans and investments adjusted 


eee eee eee eee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 









Commercial and industrial loans 


eee eee eee eee eee ee eeeee eee eeeeeeeeee 


PA TIN iin Serie wo ao 5 Gb dines 4:0 Waa o6'40.b GS oc cc bu saee os 6 
Loans to brokers and dealers for purchasing or carrying securities....... 1.6 
Other loans for purchasing or carrying securities...........2eeeeeeeees 1g 
Se INNS, nd pa. 0% <a opis diac sd ne nie RA san .6 60 abe eas 00 bs 9.3 
Ce ee COIN BOERNE soo 6 oc ccc ic ccccicvcccvcesectevenbess 11.4 
Ss SIT ROUTED. 65 wc tab cinbs cio cc tc decaisscccoscescese 31.6 


Other securities 





eee eee eee eee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 









Demand deposits adjusted 


eee eee eee ee eee eee eeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeee 


Time deposits except U.S. Government...........cccceecccccecvecens 28.2 
Res INE IIE a 55. Se alecannigie cise ds 0010-005 6 bee ba sehewa oo 6 2.1 
Interbank demand deposits—domestic ......... cece eeescccecccesees « 11.0 
Interbank demand deposits—foreign .........cccescececcccccececes 1.5 


Capital accounts 


ALL MEMBER BANKS (in miltions) 










as Pes TANNIN Se i is cis cea Sh aeicn ce ovens case cscnca $ 571 
Borrowings at Federal Reserve Banks. .........sceceeecececeeeeceecs 455 
Free reserves cr net borrowed reserves (—)........cccccccccccecccecs 116 





RATES & U. S. GOVT. SECURITY YIELDS (FRB) 






Federal Reserve discount rate (New York)...........cccecccccccceces 2.50 
Prime bank rate.. 








SN HE, Mae led. og 5 eee i sees cweesetsecccesecesscnsees 2.55 


Po es SO OEE ONES, oc occa cecccdéuctscedons ecnaven 2.65 
SES OO EER 6 ccc ccccebdetessvuccbeosneaceeeaeees 2.69 
ET nc cn ctdens meectsebbecnveccvbeéensaahuaue 3.66 


Bonds due or callable in 10 years or more..........sccecccecccecens 347 









COMMON STOCK PRICES (Selected SEC indexes) 
Composite of 265 stocks (1939-100) 





ety INI Ss i uae uc.0 4 Sai Oe OS eas sb ees coed eae’ 558.8 















REG cbr di eied Sil ynd dis Kc bindinn ead Kok dds Keing baie bss. diced. 0%.cuue’ 416.4 
MMIII 515.5. & hg’. sik 01g 5,4: d;5'0-0 o16'6'd abih Gobo siaihe Bache dead bib ialkla'pie's 533.0 
PRLS 5 Ae tian wah he nye nes haetaed i tab ee heey aces ogee cb CER SOs 425.2 
he Waa t aan a hugo 454 wR wie Se See eae bb pede CW Ake Suede Diem e ers 474.9 
SNE URE. 506 cc cccccecesdacecesesens Suess eacccecwsues 430.9 
CC REAKEA nt hbe60neeebaekisiedipesed veseceeseabeke 482.6 
NR, ac oca wh dant ccs sd deesbewe cigencceteccenians 277.5 
IRS Di wc Wish s can eee ckhne Mh othe bcnrcecctbons 437.8 
adi aa dnb son wandcbeaneb ss ehbebesnccedcceahs 291.1 
Pe INS ok ce acdc cl shacbercsesdicccocessesaee 1895.8 
Petroleum (integrated companies)............cecececccccccecceceees 764.3 
AER E Re WAR AN ORAS ESAS OCOD ROA Oe ED ORE RAD Cees beeus 303.2 
I 0 oT Sak yh ey Wels ebb be KS Wh nie’ 6 @arGws.0'2 0 eee eee ome 314.1 
NG Ah thd aindwds shea be be sduecce see bade ceddbnwe tes a sdne 696.8 
PEERS Sp Does che cos cele cddebAe.odr Dede eesdsCahotdsinve duc 151.9 
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$93.6 


29.7 
6 
1.8 
1.2 
9:2 
11.3 
31.4 
9.5 


56.0 
28.3 
2.7 
11.5 
1.4 
10.1 


$ 492 
400 
92 





Month 
Earlier 
2.00 
4.00 


2.70 
2.92 
3.03 
3.70 
3.80 


372.1 


540.5 
424.0 
535.4 
425.6 
477.0 
441.9 
474.1 
274.0 
434.7 
286.8 
1868.9 
7719 
298.6 
314.1 
665.2 
148.2 
180.6 


FIGURES 


6 Mos. 
Earlier 


$92.5 





29.7 
| 
2.8 
1.3 
8.7 
11.2 
30.5 
8.9 





55.7 
27.3 
4.1 
11.0 
1S 
9.8 


$ 595 
125 
470 


Year 
3.50 
4.50 


3.59 
3.62 
3.90 
4.01 
3.74 


300.1 


428.0 
304.4 
427.6 
356.6 
289.7 
383.5 
344.7 
202.1 
344.8 
237.3 
1379.7 
669.8 
226.5 
236.2 
486.2 
106.7 
147.6 













Year 
Earlier 





$86.7 


31.3 
as 
1.6 
1.1 
8.8 
11.4 
25.2 
7.9 


55.8 
24.0 
1.9 
10.2 
1.7 
9.6 


$ 36] 
703 
—342 


High 


3.00 


2.86 
2.93 
3.06 
3.74 
3.86 


378.9 


567.1 
430.1 
549.7 
439.3 
490.3 
441.9 
505.5 
277.6 
448.0 
300.9 
1907.5 
778.1 
303.2 
314.1 
701.6 
151.9 
184.2 
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2 Yes. 
Earlier 






$85.6 











29.4 
a 
2.0 
‘az 
8.9 
10.9 
26.0 
7.7 





56.1 
22.4 
2.5 
10.7 
1.6 
9.0 









$ 359 
674 
-315 


low 


1.75 








8 
.64 
84 
2.12 
3.05 


299.0 










473.0 
304.2 
376.4 
356.1 
291.1 
376.5 
369.6 
215.9 
335.9 
226.6 
1435.5 
617.4 
212.8 
238.7 
453.7 
113.8 
155.5 





USE NCR PAPER FOR 


ODM aclasleliW ate ie le 


CLEANER COPIES 
WITHOUT CARBONS 


All over the country, banks are discovering the amazing features of new 
NCR Paper, recently developed by the research laboratories of The National 
Cash Register Company. Deposit slips and other bank forms made of 
NCR Paper produce cleaner, clearer duplicates without using carbons 
or even any carbonization. 


An ordinary ball-point pen or business machine make clean, easy-to- 
read copies when you use non-smearing NCR Paper. NCR Paper is easy 


to handle, too, because no messy inserts are needed. And with NCR 
Paper duplicates cannot be altered without detection. 


ANOTHER PRODUCT OF 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, payton 9, onic 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES © HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


Have your forms printed on NCR Paper by 
your present forms supplier. You'll be 
pleased by the easy way NCR Paper pro- 
duces multiple copies that are cleaner and 
clearer. Phone your present sup- 4 
plier today for further information. 


* TRADE MARK REG, U.S. PAT. OFF. 


NCR PAPER AND SUPPLIES 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 





The Communications Industry in tne unitea states leads the 


world... for it provides Americans with 56% of all telephones, 49% of the radios, 
and 70% of the television sets. The industry’s vast fund of engineering ability and 
experience has furnished this nation with an almost-limitless “voice” which has 
contributed substantially to our economic growth and welfare. 


The service provided by this vast communications network represents a $6-billion* 
annual business ...and most of the costs are paid by check. Checks that afford the THE WAVY LINES® ARE 
maximum in efficiency and safety are those produced on La Monte Safety Paper A LAMONTE TRADE-MARK 
which for several génerations has effectively served 
both banking and business. 


*Actual Income — $6,388,000,000 
Source: U.S. Dept. of Commerce 
Survey of Current Business, July, 1958 


GEORGE LA MONTE & SON * NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 


CLA Cams oe 








